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NEW-ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE SOCIETY. 


Tur American Peace Society has been in existence many 
years, and has included, among its members, many of the best 
men of our nation and some of foreign countries. Its object 
is to prevent war between nations, and give to bodies of men 
those principles of peace, and to make them act upon those 
rules of common sense, that govern most men in their ordi- 
nary intercourse. How far they have effected their object, 
is not to be discussed here: suffice it to say now, that we be- 
lieve that war is much more unpopular throughout the civilized 
world, than it was a quarter of a century ago—that the mi- 
litary spirit is now almost extinct in our own country, and 
that it would be impossible now to goad a nation to arm itself 
and spill another’s blood, on such grounds as formerly would 
have excited them to madness and murder. 

The Peace Society claims to have produced this change in 
popular sentiment—and doubtless they have had their share 
in producing it. Some few members of the Society have been 
very industrious in their work of love. Their periodicals, 
the Advocate of Peace, and other occasional publications, 
have been beautifully but not powerfully sustained. Through- 
out all these runs a spirit of gentleness and love; but there is 
a lack of a bold denunciation of the spirit of anger and self- 
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ishness, whence first arises the germ of war. We were for. 
bidden to draw the sword upon our brothers of another na- 
tion—yet we could be angry with our own neighbor. But 
notwithstanding these deficiencies, this society has wroughta 
wonderful and admirable work. ‘They have done much good 
in their day. We love their spirit—we honour their cause— 
we will at all times lend them our little aid, and give them 
our warmest sympathy. 

In the summer of 1838, several individuals in New-England, 
thinking the Peace Society had stopped short of the true ob- 
ject of their principles, and that a higher purpose should be 
tried, called a Convention in Boston to discuss and fully and 
efliciently adopt the true principles of Peace, as they are 
taught by our Saviour. The Peace Society, as such, had no 
hand in the getting up or in the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion. It emanated from and was composed of those whom 
we call sometimes reproachfully the ultras of the Society, and 
of others, who, from the feebleness of the Society’s action, 
or its low aim, had never joined it, but whose souls burned 
a more faithful obedience to the law of love. 

These and others met, and continued in session at Boston 
three days—the 18th, L9th and 20th of September, 1838. In 
the Convention men and women spoke and acted equally, con- 
sidering that, not physical power, but souls should be recog- 
nized; for God had given both the same law and the same im- 
mortal destiny. Nevertheless, several men were offended that 
women should sit and debate with them, and withdrew them- 
selves from the assembly. The others proceeded to the bu- 
siness of their meeting with all the zeal of reformers, and a 
sincerity becoming a true devotion to their purpose. 

Their first Resolution is significant of their whole plan: 

* Resolved, That human life is inviolable, and can never 
be taken by individuals or nations, without commiting sin 
against God.” 

After adopting this and other resolutions against war, blood- 
shed, bearing arms, forcible governments, &c., they resolved 
themselves into the “ New-England Non-Resistance Society,” 
adopted a Constitution and a Declaration of Sentiments, from 
which we make a few extracts: 

“ Preams_e.— Whereas, our Saviour has left us an example, 
that we should follow his steps, in forbearance, submission to 
injury, and non-resistance even when life itself is at stake; 

“And whereas, the weapons of a true Christian are not car- 
nal, but spiritual, and therefore mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds; 
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“And whereas, the history of mankind is crowded with 
evidences, proving that all attempts to change the heart of 
man by physical force have been abortive;” 

Art. 23. of the Constitution, declares 

“That no man, or body of men, however constituted, or 
by whatever name called, have a right to take the life of man 
as a penalty for transgression; that no one who professes to 
have the spirit of Christ, can consistently sue a man at law 
for redress of injuries, or thrust any evil-doer into prison, or 
fill any office in which he would come under obligation to exe- 
cute penal enactments—or take any part in the military ser- 
vice—or acknowledge allegiance to any human government— 
or justify any man in fighting in defence of property, liberty, 
life or religion; that he cannot engage in or countenance any 
plot or eflort to revolutionize, or change, by physical vio- 
lence, any government, however corrupt or oppressive; that 
he will “obey the powers that be,” except in those cases in 
which they bid him violate his conscience—and then, rather 
than to resist, he will meekly submit to the penalty of diso- 
bedience; and that, whilg he will cheerfully endure all things 
for Christ’s sake, without cherishing even the desire to inflict 
injury upon his persecutors, yet he will be bold and uncom- 
promising for God, in bearing his testimony against sin, in 
high places and in low places, until righteousness and peace 
shall reign in all the earth, and there shall be none to molest 
or make afraid.” 

The rest of the Constitution relates to the operations of the 
Society. Beside this, they published a Declaration of Senti- 
ments, which more fully explains their principles, their hopes 
and their plans of operation. 

Human governments, founded and supported as they are, 
by physical force, are to them a stumbling block, and in their 
opinion the cause of much sin. Hence they declare— 

“ We cannot acknowledge allegiance to any human govern- 
ment; neither can we oppose any such government, by a re- 
sort to physical force. We recognize but one Kine and Law- 
Giver, one Jupce and Ruterof mankind. We are bound by 
the laws of a kingdom which is not of this world; the sub- 
jects of which are forbidden to fight; in which Mercy and 
Trutu are met together, and Ricurrousness and Peace have 
kissed each other; which has no state lines, no national par- 
titions, no geographical boundaries; in which there is no dis- 
tinction of rank, or division of caste, or inequality of sex; 
the officers of which are Peace, its exactors RigHTEOUSNEsS, 
its walls Sarvation, and its gates Praise; and which is destined 
to break in pieces and consume all other kingdoms. 
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“Our country is the world, our countrymen are all man- 
kind. We love the land of our nativity, only as we love all 
other lands. The interests, rights, liberties of American citi- 
zens are no more dear to us, than are those of the whole hu- 
man race. Hence, we can allow no appeal to patriotism, to 
revenge any national insult or injury. The Prince of Prace, 
under whose stainless banner we rally, came not to destroy, 
but to save, even the worst of enemies. He has left us an 
example, that we should follow his steps. 

“ We conceive, that if a nation has no right to defend itself 
against foreign enemies, or to punish its invaders, no indivi- 
dual possesses that right in his own case. The unit cannot 
be of greater importance than the aggregate. If one man 
may take life, to obtain or defend his rights, the same license 
must necessarily be granted to communities, states, and na- 
tions. If he may use a dagger or a pistol, ¢hey may employ 
cannon, bomb-shells, land and naval forces.” 

They have no more faith in the Divine rights of Democ- 
racy than in those of Kings: 

“The dogma, that all the governments of the world are 
approvingly ordained of God,and that THE powERs THAT BE 
in the United States, in Russia, in Turkey, are in accordance 
with His will, is not less absurd than impious. It makes the 
impartial Author of human freedom and equality, unequal and 
tyrannical. It cannot be aflirmed, that rHz powERs THAT BE, 
in any nation, are actuated by the spirit, or guided by the ex- 
ample of Christ, in the treatment of enemies: therefore, they 
cannot be agreeable to the will of God; and, therefore, their 
overthrow, by a spiritual regeneration of their subjects, is in- 
evitable.”’ 

The Peace Society admits the propriety of defensive wars, 
but the Non-Resistants go against all wars: 

“We register our testimony, not only against all wars, 
whether oflensive or defensive, but all preparations for war; 
against every naval ship, every arsenal, every fortification; 
against the militia svstem and a standing army; against all 
military chieftains and soldiers; against all monuments, com- 
memorative of victory over a foreign foe, all trophies won in 
battle, all celebrations in honor of military or naval exploits; 
against all appropriations for the defence of a nation by force 
and arms, on the part of any legislative body; against every 
edict of government, requiring ofits subjects military service. 


Hence, we deem it unlawful to bear arms, or to hold a mili- 
tary office.” 

They hold that governments can no more force their own 
subjects than other nations to any obedience: 
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“Asevery human government is upheld by physical 
strength, and its laws are enforced virtually at the point of 
the bayonet, we cannot hold any office which imposes upon 
its incumbent the obligation to do right, on pain of imprison- 
ment or death. We therefore voluntarily exclude ourselves 
from every legislative and judicial body, and repudiate all 
human politics, worldly honors, and stations of authority. If 
we cannot occupy a seat in the legislature, or on the bench, 
neither can we elect others to act as our substitutes in any 
such capacity. 

“We believe that the penal code of the’ old covenant, An 
EYE FOR AN EYE, AND A TOOTH FoR a TOOTH, has been abrogated 
by JESUS CHRIST; and that, under the new covenant, the 
forgiveness, instead of the punishment of enemies, has been 
enjoined upon all his disciples, in all cases whatsoever. ‘To 
extort money from enemies, or set them upon a pillory, or 
cast them into prison, or hang them upon a gallows, is obvi- 
ously not to forgive, but to take retribution. Venceance ts 
MINE—I WILL REPAY, SAITH THE Lorn.” 

Nor do they admit that individuals can enforce their rights 
against each other by aid of the government: 

“It follows, that we cannot sue any man at law, to compel 
him by force to restore any thing which he may have wrong- 
fully taken from us or others; but, if he has seized our coat, 
we shall surrender up our cloak, rather than subject him to 
punishment”: 

For, say they, and very truly, 

“The history of mankind is crowded with evidences, pro- 
ving that physical coercion is not adapted to moral regenera- 
tion; that the sinful dispositions of man can be subdued only 
by love; that evil can be exterminated from the earth only by 
goodness; that it is not safe to rely upon an arm of flesh, 
upon man whose breath is in his nostrils, to preserve us from 
harm; that there is great security in being gentle, harmless, 
long-suffering, and abundant in mercy; that it is only the 
meek who shall inherit the earth; for the violent, who resort 
to the sword, shall perish with the sword. Hence, as a mea- 
sure of sound policy—of safety to property, life and liberty— 
of public quietude and private enjoyment—as well as on the 
ground of allegiance to HIM who is Kine or xinas, and Lorp 
OF Lorps—we cordially adopt the non-resistance principle; 
being confident that it provides for all possible consequences, 
will ensure all things needful to us,is armed with omnipotent 
power, and must ultimately triumph over every assailing force.” 

They are anarchists—but they will use no physical power 
nor violence to subvert governments. They say, 
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“ We advocate no jacobinical doctrines. The spirit of jaco- 
binism is the spirit of retaliation, violence and murder. It 
neither fears God, nor regards man. We would be filled with 
the spirit of Curisr. If we abide by our principles, it is im- 
possible for us to be disorderly, or plot treason, or partici- 
pate in any evil work: we shall submit to every ordinance of 
man ror THE Lorn’s sake; obey all the requirements of gov- 
ernment, except such as we deem contrary to the commands 
of the gospel; and in no case resist the operation of law, ex- 
cept by meekly submitting to the penalty of disobedience, 

If they believe in the millenium, they are not willing to sit 
down and passively wait for it—but for them, now is the time 
of action. 

“It appears to us a self-evident truth, that, whatever the 
gospel is designed to destroy at any period of the world, be- 
ing contrary to it, ought now to be abandoned. If, then, the 
time is predicted, when swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and men shall not learn 
the art of war any more, it follows that all who manufacture, 
sell, or wield those deadly weapons, do thus array themselves 
against the peaceful dominion of the Son or Gop on earth. 
“And, while we shall adhere to the doctrine of non-resis- 
tance and passive submission to enemies, we purpose, in a mo- 
ral and spiritual sense, to speak and act boldly in the cause of 
Gon; to assail iniquity in high places and in low places; to apply 
our principles to all existing, civil, political, legal, and ecclesi- 
astical institutions; and to hasten the time, when the kingdoms 
of this world will become the kingdoms of our Lorp and of 
his Curist, and he shall reign for ever.” 

Having thus declared their sentiments and their designs, 
they next state their plan of operations: 

“ Having thus briefly, but frankly, stated our principles and 
purposes, we proceed to specify the measures we propose to 
adopt, in carrying our object into effect. 

“ We expect to prevail through the roonisHNEss OF PREACH- 
ING; striving to commend ourselves to every man’s conscience, 
in the sight of Gop. From the press we shall promulgate our 
sentiments as widely as practicable. We shall endeavor to 
secure the co-operation of all persons, of whatever name or 
sect. The triumphant progress of the cause of TemprraNnce 
and of Axzouirion in our land, through the instrumentality of 
benevolent and voluntary associations, encourages us to com- 
bine our own means and efforts for the promotion of a still 
greater cause. Hence we shall employ lecturers, circulate 
tracts and publications, form societies, and petition our state 
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and national governments in relation to the subject of Unr- 
versaL Peace. It will be our leading object to devise ways 
and means for effecting a radical change in the views, feelings 
and practices of society, respecting the sinfulness of war, and 
the treatment of enemies. 

“In entering upon the great work before us, we are not un- 
mindful that, mits prosecution, we may be called to test our 
sincerity, even as in a fiery ordeal. It may subject us to in- 
sult, outrage, suffering, yea, even death itself. We anticipate 
no small amount of misconception, misrepresentation, calumny. 
Tumults may arise against us. ‘The ungodly and violent, the 
proud and pharisaical, the ambitious and tyrannical, princi- 
palities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places, 
may combine tocrushus. Sothey treated the Messian, whose 
example we are humbly striving to imitate. If we sufler with 
him, we know that we shall reign with him. We shall not 
be afraid of their terror, neither be troubled. Our confidence 
isin the Lorp Atmicury, not in man. Having withdrawn 
from human protection, what can sustain us but that faith 
which overcomes the world? We shall not think it strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try us, as though some 
strange thing had happened to us; but rejoice, inasmuch as 
we are partakers of Curist’s suffermgs. Wherefore, we com- 
mit the keeping of our souls to Gop, in well-doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator. For every one that forsakes houses, or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for Christ’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life. 

“ Firmly relying upon the certain and universal triumph of 
the sentiments contained in this DECLARATION, however 
formidable may be the opposition arrayed against them,—in 
solemn testimony of our faith in their divine origin,—we 
hereby affix our signatures to it; commending it to the reason 
and conscience of mankind, giving ourselves no anxiety as to 
what may befal us, and resolving in the strength of the Lorp 
Gop calmly and meekly to abide the issue.” 

We have purposely allowed this Society to speak for itself. 
We think so new and important a movement in the moral 
world, should be fully understood, and that no garbled ex- 
tracts from its own explanations, and no taunts nor misrepre- 
sentations of its enemies should convey to men’s minds the 
knowledge of its character. 

One would suppose, that a doctrine so mild and peaceful, 
so full of love and of abhorrence of injury, would have been 
hailed with gladness, in this warring and distressed world— 
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and that, where so many complain of persecution, in some 
way or other, or of suflering from the organization of society, 
men would have rejoiced in any offered means of relief: and 
this especially, when that means purports to be founded on 
the very gospel of our Saviour, and on the holiest affections of 
our owu hearts. But far otherwise has this messenger of peace 
been received. Instead of giving it the cordial hand of bro- 
therly welcome, most papers, and particularly the religious 
journals, have either shrunk from it, as a polluting thing, or 
have noticed it with jeers and bitterness. Some have only 
given it taunting epithets—as, “millennium of rogues,” “ pan- 
demonium paradise,” &c. Others have shown to their read- 
ers nothing but the errors of the sect: Few have generously 
and manfully told the whole truth concering it. 

This Society, composed of but a handful of individuals, ga- 
thered in a remote but bright corner of our nation, has taken 
hold of its work in good earnest ; and its members seem to un- 
derstand both the material upon which they are to operate, 
and the means by which they are to effect their purpose. 
We know them to be men and women of pure hearts and in- 
telligent understandings. ‘They are aware how much oppro- 
brium will be thrown upon them by the proud and the timid, 
who are afraid to follow meekness, lest the world should call 
them cowards. ‘They are conscious how few they can get 
even to examine their doctrine, and how much it must be 
known to men only through the condemnations and taunts 
of its enemies. 

With these obstacles before them, they have gone resolutely 
onward and published the Non-Resistant, a semi-monthly pa- 
per, and several tracts for the diffusion of their principles. 
How widely their journal is circulated, we know not—nor 
how many it has converted to their faith. We do not look 
for a great party to join them. They may always be a small 
and despised number, every where spoken against ; yet we 
believe the cause of Jove and peace will gain much by their 
exertions. ‘Though they may persuade but few to openly 
espouse their doctrine, yet they will very materially influ- 
ence and modify the sentiments of those who oppose or are 
ashamed of them. 

For ourselves, we do not sign their Constitution, nor admit 
all of their principles. We believe with them, that the law 
of love and the power of persuasion should take place of vi- 
olence ; that it is better to feed our enemy than to injure him: 
for, in so doing, we fulfil our Saviour’s command. But we 
see no imconsistency in government and the courts of law, 
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with these principles. These are indeed abused and perverted 
to selfish ends—but, when righteously administered, they are 
productive of great good to mankind. ‘The one is the bond 
of public union and the centre of common interests; the other is 
the settler of doubts: and, when they look only to the happiness 
and improvement of the people, whose agents they are, they 
militate with no law of Christianity. 

We find other doctrines equally objectionable in the Non- 
Resistant: But this we expect from sanguine men, starting 
with a new and untried principle, the power of which is yet 
to be tested, in its application to the actions and conversations 
of a tempted and a busy life. 

We do not see that these Non-Resistants, who reject the 
arm of the flesh, are yet always willing to forego the sword of 
the spirit. They cannot always rise above the frailties of 
our nature, and showan imperturbable sweetness of temper. 
They fight most lastily with spiritual weapons, and deal in 
epithets and vituperations, and inflict wounds upon the souls 
of their enemies, with as much skill and energy as the fleshly 
warrior, with his steel and powder, can injure their bodies. 

Yet, with all their faults, we deem these Non-Resistants 
true co-adjutors in the Christian reform. We bid them wel- 
come to their place in the vineyard of Christ. ‘They have 
their missions to fulfil; and, so far as they are faithful to their 
purpose, and recommend themselves to us, we shall ourselves 
profit by their teaching; and our readers shall enjoy the fruits 
of their labors. But, in as far as they wander from their true 
principle of peace and love, and send forth error to misguide, 
we will be faithful to our trust, to warn them of their mis- 
take, and caution the world against them. E. J. 





Religion, Poetry is not dead—it will never die. Its dwel- 
ling and birth-place is in the soul of man, and it is eternal as 
the being of man. In any point of space, in any section of 
time, let there be a living man; and there is an infinitude 
above him and beneath him, and an eternity encompasses him 
on this hand and on that; and tones of sphere-music, and ti- 
dings from loftier worlds will flit round him, if he can but lis- 
ten, and visit him with holy influences, even in the thickest 
press of trivialities or the din of busiest life. CaRLYLE. 
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The Lost Church. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Far in the deep and lonely wood,— 

So deep and still and lonely all, 
Nought breaks the silent solitude, 

Save chirp of bird or light leaf’s fall,— 
At times, when all is hush’d, the ear 

Catches a low and solemn swell, 
Borne on the breezes full and clear 

As from some near, unearthly bell. 


No living memory knows the time, 
In vain tradition seeks to tell 
When first was heard that deep, wild chime 
Down in the silent lonely dell. 
There the lost church, ’tis said, once stood, 
And through these shades a pathway wound, 
And pilgrims sought the lonely wood ;— 
But now no footpath can be found. 


As late I sought the lonely wood, 

And mused where holy steps had trod, 
And there, in still solitude, 

Breathed out my yearning soul to God;— 
When all was wrapt in deep repose, 

I caught that solemn peal again: 
The higher my devotion rose, 

Nearer and clearer swell’d the strain. 


Deep transport thrill’d my inmost soul, 
Each sense was lock’d in sleep profound, 
And golden visions o’er me stole, . 
And heavenly music floated round,— 
Methought full many a hundred year 
On wing of dream had fled away; 
When lo! above the clouds, more clear 
Than noontide light, broke heavenl y day. 


What peerless visions met my eye, 
Still wrapt in ecstacy profound,— 
What blessed music floated by, 
Holier than trump, than organ’s sound,— 
In vain my feeble tongue would tell, 
Let him whose spirit yearns to know 
Go listen in the lonely dell, } 
To that sweet pealing, wild and low! 
Ce Te Be 
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KINKADE’S BIBLE DOCTRINE. 


I have lately met with acopy of Kinkade’s Bible Doctrine. 
it contains much sound and wholesome matter. William 
Kinkade was a Christian, and would take no other name. 
He was raised in Kentucky, and converted in the great re- 
vivals in 1800. ‘Thus he speaks: 

“IT then refused to be called by any name but that of Chris- 
tian, bore a public testimony against all party names, and de- 
clared I would take no other book for my standard but the 
Bible. I did not then know that any other person would 
unite with me to have no name but Christian, and take no 
standard but the Bible; but I thought it was right, and deter- 
mined to pursue it, be the consequence what it might. I 
have since ascertained that in different parts of America, 
there were hundreds who started about the same time that I 
did; and, although they were generally unknown to each other, 
they took the same ground and were actuated by the same 
spirit. When IJ got religion I had but little learning: I could 
barely read and write, and that but indifferently. I then 
thought, and yet think, that God then called me by his Holy 
Spirit to preach the gospel]. On this occasion I had to make 
ye sacrifice: I laid aside my leather hunting shirt, my 
rifle, gun,and my butcher knife, and left my father’s house 
and my beloved woods, to travel and preach the gospel. But, 
before I started to preach, | thought it was necessary to buy 
a bible; and, as I had no money, | agreed to work for a Pres- 
byterian man for one. He let me have it for five days’ work ; 
and, although I had to grub bushes in a brier patch, I think it 
was the best bargain I ever made. It is a little pocket bible, 
without note, comment, or marginal reference. By reading 
it I formed my present views of religion, which I committed 
to writing in all essential points, without the assistance of 
commentators; nor had J at that time ever read a word from 
the pen of a Unitarian. And, although I have since been a 
scholar in many schools, have travelled and preached more 
than twenty years, read several books, conversed with many 
men, famed for wisdom, had many private and public disputes 
on various doctrines of religion, still all I have learned has 
only confirmed me in the great and leading truths of religion, 
which I first learned by reading the bible that I earned by 


grubbing in the brier patch.” 


“Once, a long time ago,a Trinitarian reproached me for 


denying the Divinity of Christ, and I asked him if he believed 
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Jesus Christ was the self-existent, oe God; and he an- 
swered yes. I then asked him if he believed there was any 
mediator between Jesus Christ and sinners, and he said no. 
Then, said J, you do not believe there is any mediator between 
the self-existent, Supreme God and sinners. I then saw clearly 
that Trinitarianism takes the mediator to make a God of ; and, 
as I did not feel willing to risk the chance of getting to Hea- 
ven without a mediator, I concluded that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther would do for my God, and I would cling to Jesus Christ 
as a mediator between him and me, and trust in God to save 
me through the blessed Jesus, according to the plan laid down 
in the gospel.” 


“Some people say that if Christ is a dependent being, they 
would be afraid to trust to him for salvation and pardon: but 
Peter, in the following passage, shows that the very person 
who is our Prince and Saviour, was by God exalted to those 
high offices, in virtue of which he is enabled to forgive sins. 
‘Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.’ 
Acts, v: 31. As the Scriptures plainly say that God has given 
Christ the power to forgive our sins, those who refuse to trust 
in him because his power is delegated, refuse to have their 
sins forgiven in that way which God appoints.” Je Fe Ce 


Art is long, life is short, judgment is difficult, occasion tran- 
sient. ‘To act is easy, to think is hard; to act according to 
our thoughts is troublesome. Every beginning is cheerful; 
the threshhold is the place of expectation. The boy stands 
astonished, his impressions guide him; he learns sportfully; se- 
riousness comes on him by surprise. ‘Temptation is born with 
us; what should be imitated is not easy to discover. The ex- 
cellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. The height charms 
us, the steps to it do not: with the summit in our eye, we love 
to walk along the plain. GOETHE. 


If that man is a benefactor to the world who causes two 
ears of corn to grow where only one grew before, much more 
is he a benefactor who causes two truths to grow up together 
in harmony and mutual confirmation, where before only one 
stood solitary, intolerant and hostile. CaRLYLE. 
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THE BIBLE: 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE SECOND NUMBER.) 


(2.) The advocate of plenary inspiration, having obtained 
our assent to the authenticity of the Christian Scriptures, pro- 
ceeds to show their truth. He reminds us that the deposi- 
tions are no longer anonymous; and that the testimony hay- 
ing been i Wwe may examine the character of the 
witnesses. e call them therefore before us. They are 
plain, plebeian, hard-handed men of toil, who have labored in 
the fields and olive-grounds of Judea, or held an oar on the 
Galilean Lake; who nevertheless have not been without the 
cottage and the home, the parent, wife and child; belonging, 
moreover, to a country having something to remember, and 
more to expect. Addressed by a ers and houseless wan- 
derer from Nazareth, won by some undefinable attraction that 
makes them think him a man of God, they follow him awhile, 
hoping for promotion, if he should prove, as they suspect, to 
be some great one. Daily this hope declines, but hourly the 
love increases. ‘They hang upon his words; their passions 
sink abashed before his look; they blindly follow his steps, 
knowing nothing but that they will be the steps of mercy; 
they rebuke the blind beggar who cries; but he calls him 
groping to him, and sends him dazzled away; they go to help 
the cripple, and ere they reach him, at a word he leaps up in 
strength; they fly at the shriek of the maniac from the tombs, 
when lo! he lapses into silence, and sits at the feet of the 
Nazarene in the tears ofa right and grateful mind. How can 
they leave him? yet why precisely do they stay? If they 
depart, it is but to return with joy; and so they linger still, 
for they learn to trust him better than themselves. ‘They go 
with him sorrowing; with occasional flashes of brilliant am- 
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but deepening love; to the farewell meal; to the moonlight 
garden, its anguished solitude, its tranquil surrender to the 
multitude, making the seeming captive the real conqueror; a 
few of them to the trial; one, to the cross; the women, even 
to the sepulchre; and all, agitated and unbelieving, were re- 
called in breathless haste from their despair by the third day’s 
tidings, the Lord has risen indeed! ‘Thenceforth, they too 
are risen from the dead; the bandages as of the grave, drop 
from their souls; the spirit of God, which is the spirit of truth, 
comes to loose them and let go. Not higher did the Lord as- 
cend to heaven which holds him now, than did they rise above 
the level of their former life. ‘They understand it all, and can 
proclaim it; the things that were to come,—that dreadful cross, 
that third day, so darkly hidden from their eyes,—are shown 
them now; a thousand things which he had said unto them, 
rush, by the help of this new spirit, to their remembrance. 
And forth they go, to tell the war which they have seen and 
heard. ‘They most of them perished, not without joy, in the 
attempt; but they did tell them, with a voice that could sum- 
mon nations and ages to the audience; which things are this 
day sounded in our ears. 

But I suppose we must endeavor to speak coolly of these 
venerable men, if we are to save them from being deprived 
of their manhood, and turned into the petrified images and 
empty vessels, of a physical or intellectual inspiration. Why 
will the extravagance of Churches compel us to freeze down 
our religion into logic, to prevent it blazing into an unsocial 
fanaticism? If, however, we must weigh the Apostles’ claims 
with nice precision, we must say (at this stage of our inquiry 
we can only say) that they were honest personal witnesses of 
visible and audible facts; deserving therefore of all the reliance 
to which veracity, severely tested, is entitled. To every 
thing then which comes under the description of personal 
testimony, their demand on our confidence extends; their own 
impressions we believe to have been as they record. But 
their inferences, their arguments, their interpretations of an- 
cient writings, their speculations on future events, however 
just and perfect in themselves, are no part of the report which 
they give in evidence, and cannot be establishéd by appeal to 
their integrity. 

_ Nor, in this limitation of testimony to its proper province, 
is there any thing in the slightest degree dishonourable to 


these “ chosen witnesses.” “Is the judgment of the writers 


of the New Testament,” says Archdeacon Paley, “in inter- 
preting passages of the Old, or, sometimes perhaps in receiv- 
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ing established interpretations, so connected either with their 
veracity, or with their means of information concerning what 
was passing in their own times; as that a critical mistake, 
even were it clearly made out, should overthrow their histori- 
cal credit? Does it diminishit? Has it any thing to do with 
it?” We do not usually question the credit of a writer, by 
reason of an opinion he may have delivered upon subjects 
unconnected with his evidence; and even upon subjects con- 
nected with his account, or mixed with it in the same dis- 
course or writing, we naturally separate facts from opinions, 
testimony from observation, narrative from argument.”*— 
Moreover, our dependence upon a faithful witness, besides 
being restricted to matters of fact, is measured by his oppor- 
tunities of observation; and it would be absurd to insist on 
his being heard with precisely equal belief, whether he relates, 
to the best of his knowledge, that which happened before he 
was born, or tells an occurrence that passed under his eyes. 
If this distinction be not well founded, then has personal 
contact with events no advantage; the stranger is on a 
footing with the observer; and all the defensive reasonings 
which theologians have thrown round Christianity, from the 
station which the Apostles occupied as eyewitnesses, are des- 
titute of meaning; supported though they are by the sanction 
of the Apostles themselves, whose constant claim to belief, 
when they preached, was this only, and “we are witnesses 
of these things.” And if this distinction be well founded, 
there is just ground for discriminating between the different 
parts of an historian’s narrative, and giving the highest place 
of credit to that which he had the best means of knowing: 
nor is it possible toadmit the rule which I have heard laid down, 
that if we discover in an evangelist asingle incorrect statement, 
the whole book must be repudiated,—selection being wholly 
out of the question. Of the birth of Christ, for example, St. 
Matthew was not a witness: of his ministry he was; and has 
the report of the latter no higher claim upon belief than the 
history of the former,—seen as it was only in retrospect, at 
the distance of from thirty to sixty years, and through the 
colours of a subsequent life so great, so marvellous, so so- 
lemn? Hencg, with relation to the initial chapters of the 
first and third Evangelists, while I leave them on an equality 
with the rest of the Gospels, in respect of authenticity, | place 
them in an inferior rank of credibility; especially since | find 
it impossible to reconcile them with each other. To justify 
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this opinion, 1 will point out two inconsistencies between 
them, one chronological, the other geographical. I have heard 
it affirmed that the former of these difficulties was only a 
parent, and arose from the mistaken calculation of our Chris- 
tian era, the commencement of whose year, I, does not really 
strike as it ought, the hour of the nativity. Well then, we 
will throw this era aside for the moment, and employ another 
mode of reckoning, prevalent among the historians of those 
times, dating from the building of Rome. St. Luke tells us 
that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, our Lord was about thirty 
years of age; this would assign the birth of Christ, at the 
earliest, to Jan. 1 of the year of Rome 751. According to 
St. Matthew, he was born full one year before the death of 
King Herod, whose massacre of the innocents included all 
under two years; the latest date that can be fixed for the 
death of Herod is Feb. or March, 751, so that the pnb 
falls, according to one evangelist, not later than 750, accord- 
ing to the other not earlier than 751. The geographical 
discrepancy between the two Evangelists has reference to 
the habitual residence of the Virgin Mary; St. Matthew sup- 
poses Bethlehem to have been Joseph’s usual dwellmg place; 
and “nothing can be more evident than that, according to the 
account of St. Luke, Joseph was a total stranger at Bethle- 
hem.” I quote the opinion of the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, a 
divine whose distinguished philological attainments have given 
him a European reputation, without at present raising him to 
that station im his own church, which would best suit his 
merits and her dignity. 

The variance between two narratives is no sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting both, though it compels the disbelief of one. 
In the present instance, the probabilities appear to preponde- 
rate in favor of St. Luke’s. And, returning from the particu- 
lar case to the general rule, I conclude this topic by repeating, 
respecting the “credibility” of any set of historical works, 
the remark formerly made respecting their “authenticity.” 1 
protest against its being urged upon us as an indissoluble 
magnitude without fractional parts, incapable of increment or 
decrement, analysis or composition, which must be taken 
whole, or rejected whole; and I claim the right, till it can be 
shown not to belong to me, of reducing the recorded events 
of Scripture into classes, according to their degree of proba- 
bility and their force of testimony. With this qualification, 
we maintain, with all other Christians, the ampie credibility 
and the actual truth of the Gospel records, making no divorce 
between the natural and the miraculous, but taking both as 
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inseparably woven together into the texture of the same 
faithful narrative. 

But this step in the argument, I am reminded, cannot be 
taken without another, which*brings us directly to the intel- 
lectual infallibility of the Apostles. Among the primary and 
undisputed facts which they record from personal experi- 
ence, are the miracles which they wrought; and miracles be- 
ing an interposition of God, establish the divine authority of 
the performer; so that all the lessons and sentiments pro- 
pounded by a person so endowed, must be received as imme- 
diate communications from the Unerring Spirit. 

To this argument, if somewhat limited in the extent of its 
conclusion, I believe that most Unitarians would yield their 
assent. Certain it is that their best writers constantly reason 
from the miraculous acts, to the doctrinal inspiration of 
the first preachers of Christianity; and Dr. Priestly calls it 
“egregious trifling”* to question the soundness of the proof. 
Yet it is surely difficult to reconcile it with fact and scrip- 
ture; and not less so to state it logically in words. In what- 
ever form it is expressed, it rests upon a postulate which I 
hold to be false and irreligious; viz. that the supernatural is 
Divine, the natural not Divine; that God did the miracles, 
and since the creation has done nothing else; that Heaven 
gave a mission to those whom it thus endowed, and has given 
no mission to those who are otherwise endowed. All pe- 
culiar consecration of miracle is obtained by a precisely pro- 
portioned desecration of nature; it is out of a supposed con- 
trast between the two, that the whole force of the impression 
arises. The imagination which overlooks and forgets all that 
is sacred in the common earth and sky, that gives itself over 
to the dream, that it is all dead mechanism—downright clock- 
work, wound up perhaps at creation, but running down of it- 
self till doom; the heart that feels nothing divine in life, and 
nothing holy in man; that has lost, from Epicurean sloth and 
sickness of soul, the healthy faculty of spontaneous wonder, 
and worship ever fresh,—are the pupils most ripe for this tu- 
telage. ‘The Deity must be thrust from the universe, or else 
benumbed there, in order to concentrate his energies in the 
preternatural. The speculative convert to miracles, is the 
practical Atheist of nature. 

I need not remind any reader of the Gospels, of the ac- 
cordance of this view with the general temper of our Lord’s 
mind. His miracles, surely, sprung from compassionate, not 
proselytizing impulses; had a practical, not a didactic air; 
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were not formally wrought as preliminaries to a discourse, 
but spontaneously issued from the quietude of pity: they were 
not syllogisms, butmercies. Nay, where conviction wasmost 
needed, what is said of him? “He did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief ;’* unless he wished 
them to continue in unbelief, he must have regarded miracles 
as an improper instrument of overcoming it. And can we 
forget his language of rebuke, “except ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.”t When he appeals to his “works,” 
it is to his “many good works;”{ to the benevolence of his 
acts, not their marvellousness chiefly, to their being “the 
works of his Father,”§ conceived in the spirit of God,‘and 
bearing the impress of his character. 

The estimate of the logical force of miracles (the moral 
power of those which belong to Christianity is incalculable) 
appears to be consonant with experience. I conceive that, 
in fact, unbelievers are very seldom convinced by the appeal 
to the supernatural; that the avenues of admission to Chris- 
tianity lie usually in quite a different direction; and that the 
reason and affections surrender to Christ’s spirit, and thus com- 
prehend the thing signified, before they can receive and inter- 
pret “thesign.” Nay,letme put the case home to your own ex- 
perience. Would you, by this instrumentality, become con- 
vinced of that which you before held false? If, before your 
eyes, a person were to multiply five loaves into five hundred, 
and then say, “this is to prove the doctrines which I teach, 
that God is malignant, and that there isno heaven after death,” 
—should you be converted, and follow him as his disciple? 
Certainly not; the statement being incredible, the miracle 
would be powerless. And the inference I would draw is 
this: that the primitive force of persuasion lies in the moral 
doctrine as estimated by our reason and conscience, not in 
the preternatural act displayed before our senses; for, the 
moment you test their forces, by bringing them into collision, 
the original convictions of the reason obtain the mastery. It 
is no answer to say, that such a case is of impossible occur- 
rence. For the purpose to which I apply it, viz., to try an 
experiment with our own minds, respecting the real argu- 
mentative capabilities of miracles, an imaginary case is not 
only as good as an actual one, but a great deal better: for so 
Jong as a good truth and a good miracle are linked together, 
and move in the same direction, we rest confusedly on the 
joint support of physical and moral evidence, and are unable 
to determine which is the ascendant power. 
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The statements and examples of scripture tend to the same 
conclusion. ‘The personal disciples of our Lord returned from 
a'mission on which he had sent them; exclaiming, “Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us through thy name.”* Yet, 
though they were possessed of these miraculous powers, their 
views of the very kingdom which they had gone forth to preach 
were at this time exceedingly narrow and erroneous,—leading 
them into acts and desires ambitious, passionate, and false. 

Miracles, then, are simply awakening facts: demanding and 
securing reverential and watchful regard to something, or to 
every thing, in the parties performing them; but not speci- 
fically singling out any portion of their doctrinal ideas, and 
affording them infallible proof. Is it not competent to God 
thus to draw human attention to a person, as well as a truth; 
—to a character, as well as a doctrine? At all events, it is 
an unwarrantable presumption in us to select for the All- 
wise the particular motive with which exclusively he ought 
to create a miracle; instead of humbly noting the actual re- 
sults, and judging thence of his divine purposes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SWAN.—Prerret. 
Ser how majestic o’er the lake 
The kingly swan sails by! 
Free as the soul arrayed in robes 
Of spotless purity. 
Beneath him oft the abysses sound; 
In vain they roar and rave; 
Scanning their rage, he sails and smiles 
E’en on the yawning grave. 


Thus freely, fearlessly he rides 
While glides life’s day along,— 
At evening dies; and his last breath 

Is a triumphant song. 


O Thou, whose hand hath made us both, 
Let him my image be; 

Thus may my soul be ever clad 
In snow-white purity! 


O keep me pure, till Thou shalt end 
These few and fleeting days, 

Then may my last, faint, quivering tones 
A Hallelujah raise! 





Luke x. 17. 
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EELLS’ ORATION. 


Tue Law anp Means or Soctan ApvancemEntT: an Oration, 
delivered before the Alpha Delta Phi Society, at New-Haven, 


by Samve. Eeuts. 1839. 


Tue author of the paper on “ Western Literature,” im the 
October Number of the New-York Quarterly, speaking of the 
one hundred and sixty millions, whom he computes as the 
future inhabitants of the Valley, asks, with emphasis: “ Do 
we realize that we of this day, are doing, or can do, any 
thing to affect the fortunes and character of such an immense 
massas this? And yet, realize it or not, we are doing a vast 
deal, by our literary, religious, political and social influences, 
to benefit or injure those many millions.” 

Weare willing to make this sentiment the text or motto to 
our opinion of the essay, whose title forms our caption; having 
first affixed a kindred passage from its own pages. What is 
said here of the arts, applies especially to literature. It is 
valuabie, **as means to an end, and that end is a moral end; 
—the development of man’s spiritual nature; the highest 
well-being of the human race. The splendid civilization of 
the present age, with all its wonderful improvements,—its 
triumphs of art, genius, invention and discovery, must be 
tried by this test; and if, when weighed in these balances, it 
be found wanting, it has failed of its end: it is spurious and 
must pass away.” In this day and region, we hold utility to 
be the grond touchstone of all literature: by this stern crite- 
rion, an uncompromising cut bono, we are inclined to try all 
the issues of the modern press. Our times are iron; our in- 
stitutions are matter of fact; Common Sense is captain, now, 
and people seem to have done dreaming and taken to think- 
ing. Let him that stands upon the watch-tower of letters, 
remember that he guards the spiritual interests of “millions 
yet to be,” and admit no insidious foes within the walls. Poetry 
and polite letters are not, by this test, excluded, nor aught 
that tends to elevate and refine the mind: but mountains of 
popular book-work will be found to crumble in the trial, and 
many a glittering literary bubble to return to its native ele- 
ments—froth and air. But we are thankful to chance upon 
an occasional production that will bear the question; and, 
among the few, this little pamphlet does, and nobly. Let 
American youth read and write after the fashion of this, and 
our social circle will begin to be stocked with men, not mon- 
keys; our capitols with statesmen, not laughing-stocks and 
bullies—while Bowie-knives, les moustaches and Macassar oil 
must be at a melancholy discount. 
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The first impression .from this address is, that the writer 
knows (that hard and rarely matured art) how to think. In- 
dividuals make books and speeches every day, indicative of 
intense conjecture on the part of the authors; that they are 
profoundly reflecting. You may see their gorgeously dreamy 
effect _— the reader or hearer, enshrouding him in the same 
fond delusion—that pons asinorum of young science, to wit: 
one certainly has an idea—if one could but express it. But 
Mr. Eells not only knows he thinks, but he makes you think too. 

He has chosen his magnificent subject with a master’s eye; 
and, standing on an intellectual summit, he has surveyed the 
whole mighty field of the past and explored the future, with 
prophetic ken, for argument and illustration to his purpose. 
All space and all time—the worlds of mind and matter—the 
facts of history and the abstractions of philosophy—he has 
taken in the same great grasp of generalization, and moulded 
of his vast material a doctrine of social progress—its law and 
means—at once sound in philosophy, exhilerating to contem- 
plate, and pure in its moral tendency. 

The first department of the essay consists of an argument 
drawn from the natural sentiment of the human heart,—the 
experience of history, the moral government of Providence, 
and the Scriptures of Truth, going to establish the heart- 
cheering theory of a progressive law in society—a meliorating 
series in the moral conditions of humanity. Of these, the au- 
thor proves the first to have been universal and concurrent in 
all ages in its witness to the doctrine of an ascending scale 
in the prospects of the world. He lays open the classic page 
to show that the very poet or philosopher, who has advocated 
the dreary idea of a declension of society, becomes a swift 
witness against himself in the very longing after immortality, 
and the readiness with which he commits his works to poste- 
rity, which betray his hope of a higher and better order of 
things in the future. From the second, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the wars and revolutions of mankind, he deduces 
that, from each convulsion of society, whether in its results 
ostensibly favorable to the cause of Truth and Freedom or 
not, humanity has gained some point, in the light of experi- 
ment, that has been thrown upon their glorious principles. 
He claims the existence of a good germ—a something to 
build upon, in the midst of man’s depravity;—a pledge of the 
world’s regeneration. To give the idea its ownfine clothing, 
“there is not a chapter of history so foul with guilt that it 
does not exhibit some honorable testimony to human virtue; 
—some bright spot, that looks out from the gloomy and de- 
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formed page, as a star, through the raging tempest of mid- 
night from the depths of its blue and beautiful home. 

Here we must pause a moment, to notice a fear that we 
know to have been entertained by some, that this portion of 
Mr. Eells’ address, as rather dissonant with the doctrine of 
man’s native depravity, might savour somewhat of theologi- 
eal obliquity. Now, for various reasons, these pages are not 
the appropriate vehicles for the expression of the views, upon 
such points, of the writer of this article; and therefore we 
shall not at present attempt a discussion of the question here 
involved. But we may venture to assert that our author’s 
position, as used in his argument, will not be found to conflict 
with any sectarian dogmas, however various they may be. 
The fact stated, who can deny? ‘That strange relics of man’s 
pristine innocence and grandeur are yet extant in his nature 
—like some unmarred and stately columns, rising in contrast 
from moonlight ruins—beautiful in desolation. Say then, that 
on this basis, the Holy Ghost will build his “perfect man of 
God,” after the purpose of the soul hath been turned from its 
selfishness, to glorify its Maker—and how do we dishonor 
the blessed creed of God’s unpurchased grace? And where’s 
the heresy? 

Under the third head, follow some references to the Provi- 
dential dealings with the nations and the glowing beauties of 
the Millennial promise, so grandly and delightfully portrayed, 
that we are admonished to hasten by and avoid the temptation 
of transferring passages entirely disproportioned to our limits. 

The second division inquires the means by which society 
is to advance to the perfect era. The grand postulaté here 
laid down, is, that the fountain of social improvement lies 
within; the great instrument, moral influence, acting on the 
spiritual nature of man. This runs not with the stream of 
every-day preaching,—nor practice. Philosophers have been 
always telling us of the cultivation of the arts, of literature, 
and the perfection of systems of government. They revel in 
glowing pictures of external applications, while they neg- 
lect the heart of man, which is the heart of the whole matters 
Even Education, the happy hobby of our day and country; 
of itselfcan never do the work. It must be blended with Re- 
ligion,—we fearlessly assert, in opposition to the popular sen- 
timent, which, in its eagerness to separate the spiritual from 
the secular, seems likely to exclude it, even from its own pro- 
per sphere. Upon this part of the subject this oration is truly 
powerful, and the whole train of ordinary fallacies flit like 
shadows from before its lucid logic. It clearly traces the ruin 
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of the ancient republics, to the absence, in the midst of all 
their refinement, their literature and their arts—of moral 
light, the only guaranty against corruption and decay. Yes, 
the truth is demonstrable,—Greece and Rome died for lack 
of Bible. Intellectual culture may not conquer moral depra- 
vity; for Paul, the only infallible philosopher the world ever 
saw, tells of a “law of the members warring against the law 
of the mind;” and, though literature were ever so potent as 
a moral purifier, all experience shows that she has failed in 
her office, for she has ever followed, not led the sentiment of 
the times. 

The inefficacy of political action to perfect the social state, 
and the tendency of men and nations to become corrupt and 
oppressive as they acquire power, and of majorities to tyran- 
nize, are treated in passages of great strength. We must here 
indulge ourselves with a short extract from a portion on the 
encroachment and usurpation of republics. 

“ And the greatest, the most popular, the most perfect re- 
public the world has ever seen; would to God she might be 
excused from the category of those free states whose power 
has been used to oppress the weak, and which have known 
no law but the law of the strongest! But can we pass her 
by? Is not the stain of a great national robbery upon her; 
on her public journals, on her whole history?’ What has been 
her course of policy towards the original proprietors of the 
soil; who held it by that highest of all titles, a charter from 
the God of nature;—the right of original and immemorial 
possession? By craft, by rapacity, by the repeated and fla- 
grant violation of the faith of treaties, and finally by armed 
force, they have been hunted from forest to forest, and from 
river to river, through a period of more than two hundred 
years. Now while I speak, the miserable remnants of these 
once powerful tribes, are climbing the farthest mountains; 
carrying with them nothing but their household gods, and 
the bitter memory of accumulated wrongs. 

“From yonder summits of everlasting snow, they turn to 
take a last look at the broad and beautiful land of their fa- 
thers. But the sword of the white man ptirsues them, as the 
sword of the angel pursued the exiles from Paradise. Beckon- 
ing a sad adieu to their ancient hunting-groynds, to the graves 
and glory of their ancestors, they descend the Western Slope 
into the wilderness which skirts the Ocean; and history, wil- 
ling to do a late redress toan injured and exiled people, looks 
in vain for any memento of their race among the shadows of 
the setting sun.” 
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Our author claims a perfect system of moral truth as the 
only stable and perpetual foundation of a republican govern- 
ment; and somewhere about here we have a morsel on the 
French Reign of Terror—a fearful painting of humanity, 
when conscience has swung from her moorings and tosses 
on a sea of passions. 

“ The world stood aghast at such a bold and shameless de- 
secration of eveay thing pure, and venerable, and holy. Men’s 
hearts failed them for fear; and they waited for the event in fix- 
ed astonishment, as they wait for the avalanche or the earth- 
quake. ‘Those who managed the vessel of State, had thrown 
chart and compass overboard, and madly put out on the sea 
of revolution. They had hailed the rising sun of liberty with 
joy: but now that the ocean swelled, and the ait darkened, 
with what terror did they behold his broad blood-red disk 
climb a sky black with tempests, and sounding with loud 
thunders from side to side? It has not been left to us to re- 
cord the horrors and crimes of that eventful period; when 
Paris, the seat of art, and elegance and fashion, became a 
great slaughter-house; and the throne and the altar floated 
in blood away from their foundations. When one executioner 
tired with his horrid work of chopping off human heads, ano- 
ther was called to stand in his place;—and another,—and 
another. No love was left. Every man was an assassin; 
and the murderer of to-day, while his hand was yet upon the 
axe, was marked the victim for to-morrow. And thus the 
republic, drunk with blood, staggered on under her load of 
misery and crime, towards the gulf of military despotism; an 
abyss dreadful and profound as hell. Anarchy is always im- 
patient for a tyrant: and in a State so fruitful of monsters as 
France had been, he could not long be waited for. There 
was 2 brief and fearful pause; when lo!—girt about with dark- 
ness and clad in complete steel, a stern and solitary figure, 
bred out of the seething mass of national corruption,—the 
offspring and very image of the times,—rose on the highest 
wave of revolution, with the imperial Eagle in his hand! The 
Tribunate hailed him as the supreme head ofthe nation. The 
Senate entreated him to accept the purple. The army fol- 
lowed, and laid the glory of a thousand victories at his feet. 
The people shouted, “ Vive L’Empereur Napoleon!” and— 
the French Republic was no more.” 

We then observe that the power of perfecting society lies 
not in wealth, the arts, physical improvement, philosophy, 
political freedom, or systems of government—(and the moral 
abominations of the ancient nations, in whose condition were 
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combined all these elements, are thoroughly dissected)—and 
are led to the final conclusion, that Christianity is the lumi- 
nary, Whose onward and upward progress is to graduate the 
refulgence of the ‘*perfect day.”’ Its part in the Reforma- 
tion under Luther, and in the offspring of that convulsion, 
the Revolution under Washington, is dwelt upon, and pg 2 
dress closes, thus heralding the “ beautiful feet” of the Mil- 
lennial Angel,“ upon the mountains, who bringeth good tidings’ 
and publisheth peace.” 
“But Christianity herself moves in advance of her own 

civilization; and does not wait the tardy operation of philo- 
sophical causes. Conscious of her power over universal man, 

and that she holds the world’s destiny in her hands, she has 

undertaken as a specific object, and as her own proper work, 

the reclamation,—not of provinces or of continents, but of 
all nations;—all the millionsof humanity. Possessed by this 

august idea,—an idea infinitely surpassing in the grandeur of 
its conception, every project of ambition, every dream of uni- 

versal empire,—she has surveyed the enterprize from all its 

points. She has marked out with an astonishing boldness 

and precision, her plan of operations, and moves to its exe- 

cution with a fixed and steady eye; with boundless energy, 
and inextinguishable faith. Already she is in occupation of 
tho seats of power in every division of the globe, and speaks, 
to its swarming multitudes in two hundred languages of the. 
many-tongued earth. In Africa, she has taken up her line of 
positions from Cape Palmas to Port Natal; and in Asia, from 

Constantinople to Ceylon; and thrown a belt of moral light like 

a galaxy over either continent. She has touched the iron scep- 

tres of Brahma and Mohammed, and they crumble from their, 
hands like ashes. She gathers her school on the Acropolis of 
Athens, and works her printing presses under the shadow of 
the pyramids. She has kindled her lights among the islands 

of the Southern and Pacific oceans; and the Polynesian cani-. 
bal comes running from his native woods, and sits at her feet 

clothed, and in his right mind; eats her sacrament, and wor- 
ships at her altars. And wherever she moves over the world, 
she carries with her all the fruits of that civilization which 
she has spread over the face of Christendom ;—its liberty and 
its literature; its arts and its opinions; commerce, agricul- 
ture, knowledge and philosophy. Thus she is commingling 
and assimilating all the races of men; and by acting at the 
fountain of all social improvement, on the interior and moral 
life of man, she is building up a new order of society, and se- 
curing it on deep and imperishable foundations. ‘The Spirit 


Vou VIII.—28. 
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of Him who said “ Let there be Light,” is moving over the 
face of the moral chaos, and it will not return void. It will 
bring light out of darkness, and order out of confusion. It 
will summon into being a new world, more beautiful and glo- 
rious than that over which angels and the answering stars 
shouted on the morning of creation;—a world of harmony 
and love; where humanity will hold fellowship with heaven; 
in which the Spirit of Truth will preside to guide into all 
truth, and over which it will reign with a serene and holy 
dominion forever.” 

Here ends our imperfect review of Mr. Eells. We pre- 
sume our readers are satisfied that we have perused him and 
been gratified. For the style, it may be occasionally too 
gorgeous: there are too many good things, and no resting 
places, for one who starts fair with the author, and means to 
accompany him to the end. This imparts to it a kind of 
stiltiness, which approaches the Sophomoric. We have now 
and then a metaphor, too; not guile so good as new; as for 
instance, now, a * Phenix rising from the ashes of his sire,”—a 
department of ornithology, whose feathers have been so worn 
off by frequent use that it can hardly soar. We would also 
record our humble protest against such phrases as “ tempered 
up,”—* blended up,” and the like, as inelegant redundancies; 
and, if we are right in supposing the word “ beckon” to mean 
to call, with a motion of the hand, then “beckoning an adieu 
is decidedly inaccurate. 

But these are minute blemishes on a broad, bright disc. 
The book is good. It teems with fine language, nervous 
thought and noble sentiment. It breathes throughout the 
spirit of freedom, ardent love for the unshackled soul, and 
manly scorn of the tyranny of opinion. Its governing principle 
is reform; contempt for that blind reverence of the dust and 
rottenness of the past, which neglects the present and des- 
pairs of the future,—which prefers the dead men’s bones of 
antiquity, to the freshness and newness of modern life; and 
yet the lessons that it draws from the by-gone, evince any 
thing but a desire to “let the things that have been, run to 
waste.” It is purely democratic; and yet its warning voice is 
loudly raised against radical ruin, the offspring of rashness,— 
and in support of religion and virtue, the only bases of a popu- 
lar government. It arouses in each man’s bosom the convic- 
tion, which has slumbered undisturbed through so many 
boasted lives,—that he was born, not to “ ripe and ripe, and 
rot and rot”—and die and bear no trace; but that his single 
life may tell, with the power of an age’s events,—a revolu- 
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tion—a hundred battles, on the destiny of posterity. It nerves 
every heart with the dawning resolution, not to die and have 
lived in vain. We conclude as we began: the true test in 
modern criticism upon any thing is, * What is it good for?” 
We have applied it to this pamphlet; and the result of our 
examination is a belief that if its author, in his future lucu- 
brations, but follows in the path he seems to have marked out, 
he may review his youthful thoughts (in the light of this 
query,) when time shall have added vigor and discrimination 
to their character, and find “no line which, dying, he could 
wish to blot.” Re Re Re 


(From the German of Herder.) 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


joun t 1—18. 


(CONTINUED FROM THIRD NUMBER.) 


14. 


Tue Greek Jews, especially in Egypt, had an easier access 
to these ideal theories of the origin of the world and of men. 
In Alexandria, where, since the building of the city, they had 
lived in great numbers in peace: In Alexandria, the conflu- 
ence of all people and all modes of thought—the museum of 
all the then flourishing literature and science, which could 
be bought or even fabricated: here they could, they must of 
necessity, even without any hostility to the Jews in Pales- 
tine, put forth a new shoot. All earthly hopes of a Messiah 
for Palestine they had nearly given up: very slight traces of 
them appear in Philo, and in the Apocryphal writings from 
that country.* They turned the more therefore to a kind of 
Deism, compounded of Jewish and Heathen ideas. To be 
righteous and pious after the manner of their fathers, was 
their ideal in morals; but in theory they had another, which 
did not exist in Moses and the prophets, but was added to 
them; ideas from various Grecian Schools, especially from a 
new philosophy, afterwards styled the Pythagorean, Neo- 
Platonic. Since the works of the Jew, Aristobulus, are lost, 
Philo must be our authority on this point. He was from 


_ 





*This monstrous fiction appeared late: at least we know it only from pretty late 
writers, 
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twenty to thirty years older than Christ, and is therefore an 
unexceptionable witness for the oldest Christian writers.* 


15. 


According to Philo’s doctrine, God is the unapproachable 
light, the source of all other light, the archetype of the light 
in all souls) This image is the personified understanding, 
(logos.) ‘This dwells in God, while God fashions in his un- 
derstanding the plan and pattern of all which he will make 
or bring out. This too is the medium through which God 
works upon the sensual world, like the speech of men. So 
far it is the personified word, the collective substance of all 
the operative powers of the Deity, according to their coun- 
sel and will. ; 

This personified understanding, Philo calls the oldest Son 
of the Deity, while his expressed image, the sensual world, is 
the younger Son. With the former he places all the attributes 
of the Deity in close relation. Power and Goodness stand 
ever at the side of the Alone Good: Wisdom is the mother 
of the Creation, who begat to the Everlasting Father, his 
younger, beloved Son, ths sensual world. The oldest First- 
born (logos) was the architect of the world, who created as 
many varieties of things as he saw original forms and patterns 
in the ideal world of God. He is the instrument whereby 
God upholds and governs all, the teacher and guide of men, 
their Jaw and high priest. Philo believed that if ever the 
law of God, harmony and virtue, should rule over the nation, 
then they would return to their fathers’ land, under the gui- 
dance of a heavenly form, invisible to all but them; a leader, 
who, through a bloodless victory, had won for his people and 
for all who subject themselves to him, freedom, security, per- 
manent well-being and leisure for a contemplative, a God- 
like existence.t 


16. 


Could it be a matter of indifference to the Apostles, how 
such ideas and personifications were introduced into Chris. 





* The Apocrypha, which is excluded from our Old Testament, proves this. The 
fourth Book of Ezra is one of the later Jewish-Christian Books. Philo scarcely 
mentions the hope of a future Redeemer and Benefactor of the nation. 

+The Hellenistic Jews, through their whole way of living, their language, their 
translation of the Old Testament, the expanded circle of ideas, in which they 
lived above three centuries among Grecian people, and rejected the narrow notions 
of Palestine, in the succession of ages are to be regarded not only as the forerun- 
ners, but as the medium which united the ideas of Palestine with those of other 
mations. A mere Syro-Chaldaic Christianity would have remained probably, like 
the schoo) of John, an ineffectual Ebionism. 
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tianity? And yet they were crowding upon it irresistibly. 
At Ephesus, for instance, where lately John had lived, there 
appeared very early, Apollos, an eloquent Alexandrian and a 
man of weighty learning, who as yet knew only of the bap- 
tism of John, and (probably in the spirit of Philo,) was ad- 
vancing the cause of his master with the most eager zeal and 
the greatest success. ‘Two Caristians took him to themselves 
and informed him: Thenceforward he preached that Jesus was 
the Christ, (Acts, xviii. 24—28,) certainly in the Alexandrian 
manner. For we know, from the epistles of Paul, that he in- 
troduced divisions in Corinth, so that some called themselves 
of Apollos, of Paul, and of Christ; and others perhaps, in 
the spirit of the times, might have called themselves of Philo, 
Pythagoras, or Plato. The simple formula of Christianity, 
“ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’ was never meant to be 
such a patched-up mantle of strange opinions: hence Paul 
always opposed simplicity and truth to such oratory and in- 
ventive wisdom, maintaining that no one can lay any other 
foundation of faith than that which is already laid; and that 
every work, which is built on this foundation, time will either 
establish or annihilate. 


17. 


And so it appears that it was necessary, from the circum- 
stances of the case, to keep the simple creed of Christianity, 
‘“‘ Jesus is the Son of God,” free from the interpretations and 
fictions which were pouring in upon it from east, south and 
west, out of the prevailing ideas and modes of thought of 
other nations. Ifall the nations brought together in the acts 
from all quarters of the Roman-Jewish world, could have 
added with impunity “ whatever seemed to them good” to the 
few letters on this white tablet, (viz. Icthus,)* (Jesus, Son of 
God, Saviour of the world)—* Parthians, Medes and Elam- 
ites,” their notions received from Zoroaster, “ we who dwell in 
Mesopotamia and in Judea,” our Talmudical traditions “ in 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia aud Pamphylia, 
Egypt aud Lybia, Jews and Proselytes, Cretans and Arabi- 
an,” what they learned from the Grecian Schools,—there 
would have been an end of Christianity for us. 


18. 


Besides the older merely historical Gospels, another was 
absolutely needed, which should be dogmatical as well as his- 





*Jesous Christos theou uios solar. Itis known that the word Icthus, was the ab- 
breviated symbol of the Grecian Christians: hence they were called by the Hea- 
thens, in ridicule, Pisiculi, (little fishes.) 
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torical, like John’s: After the death of James and Peter, who 
could write it but this Apostle? The oldest of the Church, 
he possessed experience enough to know what opinions were 
intruding upon Christianity, and how far they were consistent 
with it. He had enough of the impartial spirit of accom- 
modation to retain, of those modes of representation, all 
which was not contrary to the rule of faith, or which ex- 
pressed it more powerfully: but at the same time he had the 
simplicity and the zeal to adopt nothing which could not be 
reconciled with it. His epistles are suflicient evidence of his 
mildly sparing, but sternly discriminating spirit. (i. John ii: 
18—27. iv: 1—3. ii: John 7—I1.) 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CONSCIENCE. 


Wuat is conscience? 

Conscience, in a common sense of the word, means our 
convictions of right, our views of duty, our code of law for 
self-regulation, the principles which govern our action, our 
notions of that course of conduct which is just and becoming 
and praiseworthy. In this sense of the word, many an act of 
violence and atrocity has been committed for conscience’ 
sake. ‘The mother has thrown her child into the sacred 
stream; the child has hung its aged parent to the tree, to die 
from hunger and exposure; a whole religious sect have 
pledged themselves to murder; the sword has been bared, 
the dungeon opened, the fagot lighted, for conscience’ sake: 
That is to say, in other words—men’s views of right have 
been wrong; men’s notions of good have been evil. In look- 
ing over the manners and customs of nations, we find such a 
variety of judgments prevailing, as to what is just and right, 
one age and country approving what another condemns, that 
we are led to doubt whether there is any test of correct views 
of duty. But equally various views have prevailed in rela- 
tion to the useful and beneficial, the pleasant and agreeable, 
the beautiful. But we do not,on the account of these diffe- 
rences of judgment, suppose that there is no real standard of 
what is useful for individuals or nations, or agreeable or taste- 
ful. We say that judgment acquires accuracy in propor- 
tion to its extended experience. The error is of the head. 


- 
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The sentiment is right; but the materials upon which the 
judgment acts, are deficient. It is the same with con- 
science. Men never choose evil for evil’s sake, but because 
it appears good, or because good is mingled with the evil. 
Mistaken and perverted as men’s views of right may have 
been, we cannot, in the annals of the human race, or in the 
biographies of individuals, find a community, or a single be- 
ing without the sentiment of right. Conscience may sanction 
outrages, but still there is the feeling ofa sanction. Men may 
feel that they ought to do what we never think wrong; but 
still this feeling of right, of obligation, has governed their 
conduct. A man may have a bad conscience in the sense of 
having mistaken views, false notions of what is just and right, 
while at the same time he is quite conscientious in the sense 
of obeying what appears to him duty. This first sense of the 
word conscience, as representing our summary of rules, our 
code of principles, our intellectual views of the good or evil 
of certain courses of conduct, is not the sense in which the 
Apostle uses it in our text. 

There is a second meaning of the word conscience, in 
which it represents the universal sentiment of good and right, 
which lies at the basis of all our moral judgments. It is the 
law written in the heart. It is a primitive perception of the 
distinction which there is between good and evil—a sponta- 
neous prescience of the good—a sense of obligation to do 
the right and choose the proper. It is the sentiment of the 
venerable, the holy, the worthy, the meritorious, the morally 
lovely, the morally agreeable. It is called the moral faculty, 
the moral sense, the inward light, the monitor, the law-giver. 
All men are conscious of a wholly peculiar feeling of obliga- 
tion, of sacredness, of worthiness. This feeling is quite diff - 
rent from that of the agreeable and pleasant. A man judges 
himself and is judged of by others as free to choose what is agree- 
able or disagreeable. We even sometimes honor him for kas 
the course which tends to painful sacrifice, rational as we feel 
his desire of pleasure is. Buta man is not free to choose 
right or wrong. We feel that he is bound to choose the right. 
Again, this feeling of good and evil is very different from that 
of utility. A man is foolish indeed who prefers of two courses 
the useless or iujurious one. But where he hesitates between 
right and wrong, or chooses the wrong, he is more than fool- 
ish—he is bad. We have all of us then this peculiar and dis- 
tinct sentiment of the right, the just, the good, the proper, 
the worthy: And this is conscience. This is the most com- 
mon use of the word, and denotes an inward faculty and senti- 
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ment of moral distinction; but neither is this the sense in 
which the Apostle employs it. 

There is a third sense of the word conscience, in which it 
represents the voluntary obedience of this sentiment of right. 
We say that aman has a conscience, that he acts according 
to conscience; that he is conscientious, meaning that he 
follows his own sense of justice; that he is acting, not from 
passion, not from expediency, not from taste, but from duty; 
that he is obeying, not habit, not custom, not the will of others, 
but his own conviction of right. When we say that a man 
is conscientious, we do not mean that his principles and opin- 
ions are all right—we do not mean that he has greater or less 
purity and vividness of moral sentiment: but we mean that 
he follows his light, such as it is; that he purposely obeys his 
sentiment of duty, whatever it may be. And this is what 
we suppose the Apostle meant in our text by having a good 
conscience. That man hasa good conscience, who purposely, 
willingly, by preference and habit, looks within to his own 
convictions of duty, as his guide. In this sense of the word, 
as denoting conformity to our feeling and judgment, we all 
feel instinctively that the man is not a man who has not a 
good conscience. He who follows impulse, passion, is a piece 
of a man, a deformed man, a monstrous outgrowth. Perfect 
proportion is felt to be possible onlyfor him who is true 
to the voice of right. He who is determined by prudence, 
interest, expediency, seems to us again a man half developed, 
cramped, narrowed, frosted. We Thow that the only condi- 
tion of full growth is the life of this central principle of obedi- 
ence to duty. And again, strange and contradictory as it 
may appear, we all recognize that this voluntary subjection 
to the law of goodness in our own heart, is the only true 
liberty. He only is free, free from men, from circum- 
stance, free from influence and accident and conditions, 
who is perfectly resolved to do the right,—and he is free: the 
assembled powers of evil cannot subdue him. Yet more: it 
is this having a good conscience which alone excites our re- 
spect or claims our confidence. Genius may dazzle, passion 
may animate and excite, will may sway; but conscientious 
ness alone cures and subdues. A man trembles more before 
the pure, innocent eye of a true-hearted child, than before an 
arrayed multitude of passionate or wilful men. Right claims 
the sceptre, and we acknowledge her legitimacy; and he who 
is clad with her robe, and wears her crown, and bears her 
signet ring, invariably is reverenced for his delegated sove- 
reignty. We can battle opinion against opinion, argument 
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against argument; we can summon up passion to grapple with 
passion; but the calm, sweet tone of rectitude lifts the mi- 
raculous hand to still the tempest. We cannot, itis not in 
nature to be angry with, to despise, insult or oppose the con- 
scientious man. We never do it without violence to our own 
feelings. And this leads to another remark, that this having a 
good conscience is the only condition of inward peace. Most 
peculiar is the contentment, the cheerfulness, the unfailing 
Joys the serenity of a conscientious spirit. It expresses it- 
self with a simple earnestness, where all shifts and conceal- 
ments and painful resources and artful maskings are torn 
away for ever. It goes straight onward, while the doubtful, 
the timid, the prudent, the selfish, stumble and slip and are 
reeling to and fro in the flinty road. Singleness of heart, _ 
rity of conscience, the consistent spirit of duty, has been felt 
in all ages to be the condition of heavenly favor. There are 
conscientious souls whose countenances and tones and ac- 
tions seem to us bright with more than earthly beauty. Con- 
science, among all men, savage and civilized,Gentile and 
Christian, has been regarded as the Holy of Holies, the sacred 
tabernacle in the soul, where the spirit of the Lord manifests 
itself. He who is conscientious, is born anew. ‘This giving 
ourselves up to conscience is the becoming a child of God. 
pS net menage is full of the promise and hope of immor- 
ta ity. Ce 





WHAT IS CHARITY. 


BY THE BOSTON BARD. 


’Tis not to pause, when at my door 
A trembling brother stands, 

To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


Tis not to spurn a brother’s prayer, 
For faults he once had done— 
Tis not to leave him to despair, 
And say that “I have none.” 
The voice of charity is kind, 
She thinketh nothing wrong, 
To every fault she seemeth blind, 
Nor vaunteth with her tongue. 


In penitence she placeth faith, 
Hoos smileth at her door, 
Believeth first, then softly saith, 
“ Go, brother—sin no more.” [Non-Resistant.] 


Vor. VIII.—29. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE CLERGY: 


“A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of Mr. Joun Sutuvan 
Dwicut, as Pastor of the Congregational Church in North- 
ampton, May 20th,1840. By Georee Riptey.” 


Mr. Rieter is one of that new and dangerous sect of here- 
tics, known as T'rascendentalists, probably because their folly 
and weakness transcend every thing before heard of. Their 
views are thus described by the Providence Journal, as quoted 
by the Cincinnati Chronicle: 

“The doctrine of the Transcendentalists, in regard to the 
soul, appears to be this: They believe that each individual 
soul is a finite portion of, and an emanation from, the infinite 
spirit, which pervades the universe, and which spirit they call 
God. That when the matter, by which this finite soul is em- 
bodied, dies and becomes resolved into its original elements, 
the soul itself is merged or re-absorbed into the infinite, to be 
again embodied in other forms which shall come after it. Thus 
at death, all individuality, personality, consciousness, is lost, 
and we are, to all intents and purposes, as far as self is con- 
cerned, atanend. We would not assert that this is the creed 
of all the American writers of this class. We believe that 
their views on this subject are for the most part rather vague 
and unsettled. It is certainly the belief of many or most of 
the German Transcendentalists, and it seems to be the legiti- 
mate conclusion to which their doctrine leads. Mr. Emerson 
himself has asserted, if we mistake not, that it is only selfish- 
ness that desires an individual immortality, and that in our 
holiest moments we are so absorbed in our present beatitude 
that we have no thought of the future. Still Mr. Emerson 
may believe in the immortality of the individual. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make out with precision what his views 
are. Itis a subject, too,on which these writers are inclined 
to be particularly mysterious.” 

This account of the Transcendental faith is nearly as cor- 
rect as that would be which should describe Christianity as 
consisting in the doctrines of Swedenborg. The truth is, but 
few of those who are so busy assaulting this much-to-be-con- 
demned “ doctrine” of Transcendentalism, (as if it were a creed 
with one article,) have ever read, much less studied, any one 
of the differing, and even opposing writers, to whom they ap- 
By the long and severe name, “ Trans-cend-ent-al-ists.” 

very one who takes it into his head to quit the skirt of John 
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Locke, comes at once under the ban, let him take up what 
other faith he will. Kant and Bronson Alcott, Coleridge and 
Waldo Emerson, Carlyle and Mr. Brownson, are all driven 
into a common fold, there to be slaughtered at their leisure 
by orthodox metaphysicians of the good old sensuous school, 
who can distinctly trace back this new heresy to the Deists 
and Atheists of England and France, beginning, we suppose, 
with Hobbes and ending with Tom Paine—a genealogical 
table very parallel to that which derives American democracy 
direct from Charles the I. and the faith of the Pilgrims from 
Gregory VII. 

But we must leave the discussion of this question to ano- 
ther time, and give some extracts from Mr. Ripley’s excellent 
sermon. 

His text is—* Do the work of an Evangelist,”—ii. Timothy 
iv: 5.; and, after speaking of the duties of the Evangelist in 
general, he refers to the changes of opinion which have taken 
place respecting the duties of the Evangelist. 

“ It is certain, that the aspect of the Christian ministry has 
greatly changed, even within the remembrance of the younger 
portion of this audience: its relations with society are less dis- 
tinctly defined than formerly; it is deprived of the predomi- 
nant and almost exclusive influence which it once enjoyed; 
other powerful means of social action have sprung up by its 
side, and in some degree thrown it into the shade; the free- 
dom of opinion is not so much fettered by authority; its in- 
cumbents are not permitted to claim a monopoly of truth, 
nor their decisions regarded as oracles; and their connection 
with the people of their charge, which was once deemed al- 
most a freehold for life, is now among the most contingent of 
all contingent events. 

“Nor has the ministry succeeded in producing any thing 
like a uniformity of opinion on religious subjects. This has 
always been a favorite purpose with the professed teachers 
of divine truth; they have taken their own views of revela- 
tion as the standard of infallibility; they have regarded their 
own interpretation of the Gospel as of equal authority with 
the Gospel itself; they have identified the systems of theology 
which they found in the church, with the inspired conceptions 
of the mind of Christ. At a former period,—and one indeed 
not very remote,—the views which they cherished were 
generally shared by their people; men looked up to them as 
the authorized expounders of religion; and if there was some- 
times a secret dissent from their opinions, there was little open 
disavowal of them. Every church held fast to its own creed, 
either written or understood; there were few disputes in re- 
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gard to its meaning; and though the great division between 
those who relied on authority and those who trusted to ra- 
tional conviction may always be traced; there was a perva- 
ding unanimity in each respective division; every household 
of faith spoke in a language which all its members recognized 
and understood: there was a family altar around which each 
one felt himself at home. 

“A different state of things is now experienced among all 
the churches of the land. ‘The unlimited freedom of thought 
which happily prevails in this community, produces a general 
fermentation; the ancient repose is disturbed; the stagnation 
of the past has given place to intense mental action; the doc- 
trines of the theologians are brought before the tribunal of the 
people; a struggle has taken place between the old and the 
new; the most rigid creeds have been unable to prevent the 
progress of thought; so that there is scarcely a church of any 
communion, in which opinion is not divided, and the founda- 
tions of ages shaken to their centre. 

“Jt is natural to suppose that these combined influences 
would diminish the importance of the ministry, and by chang- 
ing its character, deprive it of its authority. ‘There are some 
who secretly wish, and others who fear, the realization of this 
event. The popular lecturer, the philosopher, the educator, 
it is thought by many, sustain hostile relations with the evan- 
gelist; they are supposed to take the work out of his hands; 
to leave him nothing to do; to make his occupation a sinecure; 
they must increase, while he must decrease; and the pulpit 
must ultimately give place to the chairs of the lyceum, the 
university, or the common school. But from these views I 
strongly dissent. I cannot recognise such an antagonism 
between the ministry and the prevailing tendencies of the day, 
as many apprehend or imagine. If the evangelist compre- 
hends the character of his work,he will perceive that it is one 
which can be performed by none but himself; if it does not 
cover the whole ground of modern society, there is no insti- 
tution which can take its place; his office may be modified, 
but it cannot be destroyed; he may discover new and more 
effective modes of discharging its duties; but the truth as it is 
in Jesus will still remain the instrument for the reformation 
of society and the salvation of man.” : 

He afterwards goes on to point out the duties of the Evan- 
gelist in our time: 

“The true work of the Evangelist, at the present day, 
therefore, is to bring the religion of society into accordance 
with the religion of Christ. He has nothing to do with the 
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perpetuation of prevalent ideas; he is not to ask how far his 
preaching will fall in with the tone of the times; he will 
scorn the enjoyment of popular favor, if it be gained at the 
expense of his own convictions; he will love his fellow men 
too well ever to flatter them with smooth words; but he takes 
his stand on the fact which no one can deny, that the prevail- 
ing religion of Christendom is below the standard of Christ, 
that no community is to be found in which the spirit of the 
Gospel is carried into full etlect; he will therefore proclaim 
the truth which he sees, let it cut where it will; he will never 
wish to blunt the edge of the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God; and will announce the whole counsel of his 
Master, whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

* Do you ask in what respects the present religion of soei- 
ety is below the religion of Christ, | would ask in return, in 
what respects it comes up to that standard? Where is the 
community, in which the order of society, the general tone of 
morality, the every-day dealings between man and man, are 
based on the new commandment which the Redeemer gave 
to his disciples?) Where is the church which can justly be 
described as the communion of the faithful; which enjoys the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost; and which is crowned with the 
love, and joy, and peace, which are the peculiar fruits of the 
Spirit? Where are the perfect men in Christ Jesus, who 
have attained to the fulness of the stature of the sons of God; 
whose conversation is in Heaven; and to whom we could 
apply without misgiving, the common apostolic description 
of the diciples of Jesus, “ They are the temple of God, and 
the spirit of God dwelleth in them.” Think not, brethren, 
that in these remarks,1] wish to condemn others and exalt 
ourselves. I speak not of this or that church, of this or that 
sect; I speak not of errors which we may see around us, and 
from which we are exempt; I claim no exemption for our- 
selves, from evils which belong to our age; | speak of the 
prevailing religion of society in this the nineteenth century 
from Him, whose garments’ hem we scarce seem as yet to 
have touched; and surely not with the feeling of reproach or 
scorn, but in deepest grief do I confess, that we are all under 
the same condemnation; that calling ourselves Christians, 
we have yet failed to embody the idea of Jesus in our perso- 
nal characters or our social institutions. We seem to have 
departed from Christ in the lapse of ages; we idolize our pro- 
fession of the Gospel, while we poorly comprehend its spirit; 
and were the Master whose name we bear, to appear in the 
midst of us to-day, I should tremble for his reception; the 
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Son of Man, should he come, would he find faith on the 
earth; or would he not rather be, like a root out of dry ground; 
without form or comeliness, and no beauty in him that we 
should desire him. When he departed from his friends, he 
told them, that he should not leave them alone; he promised 
to be present in the spirit of truth; the influence of the Di- 
vine Comforter was the common legacy of the church; “Lo, 
Iam with you alway, even to the end of the world;” and 
“ Because | live, ye shall live also.” Brethren, do ve witness 
the fulfilment of this promise? Do we believe in its reality? 
Have we any hope of its blessings in our personal experi- 
ence? Do we look for the presence of Christ, the visible in- 
fluence of that spirit which filled and fired his soul, in our in- 
stitutions, in our churches, in society? We delight to call 
ourselves by that name whichis above every name. We are 
lavish in our cries of Lord, Lord, to him, who was once des- 
pised and rejected of men. Our whole land is covered with 
temples erected for his honor. Every sabbath the music of 
the christian bells summons our thronging population to the 
house of God; they come from every valley and every hill- 
top to celebrate him who brought glad tidings; the solemn 
anthem rises in his praise; holy men utter words of supplica- 
tion in his name; his sayings are repeated as though they 
possessed a talismanic power to expel all evil; but is Christ 
resent there? Does his spirit yet speak in his churches? 
Do we behold his divine image in the faces of his disciples? 
Are they one with him as he was one with God? Do they dis- 
play a lofty hope, like that which irradiated the hour of cru- 
cifixion: a generous love which acknowledges no limits but 
those of Humanity; a sublime trust in God which casts out 
every unworthy fear; and a cheerful earnestness in the dis- 
charge of duty, which finds encouragement even in the song 
of birds and the bloom of spring? If we cannot give the an- 
swer which we would to such inquiries, then has the Evan- 
gelist a work to perform, which is not likely to be soon com- 
pleted; he is to enthrone Christ in the hearts of his disciples, 
and penetrate the church with the influence of his truth.” 
Next he takes up the various points wherein Christian re- 
ligion differs from that of Society: “Christ announced the 
pre-eminence of spiritual worship over the observance of 
forms”: society has become formal. Jesus asserted the su- 
Ewer of holiness in comparison with speculative belief”; 
ut creeds test the religion of society. “ Sema asserted the 
mecessity of personal experience,” for which society insti- 
tutes “a blind reliance on tradition.* Christ announced 
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the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth”; but society 
has but feebly as yet comprehended the vast meaning»of that 
announcement; and is at this moment persecuting those who 
would strive to carry out their views of our Lord’s sayings. 

The sermon closes as follows: ‘ 

«I have thus spoken of some of the aspects in which the 
work of the Evangelist presents itself to our regard at the 
present day. The accomplishment of this work depends no 
less on the spirit of the peuple than on his owaiifidelity. Let 
them receive their pastors rather in the relation of prophets 
than of priests; expecting from them the delivery of truth 
rather than the performance of a pageant; and accepting the 
faithful rebuke of their sins, instead of demanding of them to 
prophesy smooth things and to utter deceits. In these days, 
the minister must speak out his earnest convictions, or he had 
better be dumb; polished conventionalisms are worn out; 
and dainty phrases no longer satisfy the craving hunger of 
the soul. Ifhe thinks that he must color his own views to 
suit the popular taste; that he must exhibit truth, not as it 
appears to his own mind, but as it appears to other minds; he 
at once sacrifices the sincerity and independence of a man; 
he becomes a time-server and a slave; and of all slaves, a 
slave in the pulpit is the most to be pitied. A wise people 
will never allow this. A few individuals may now and then 
demand it; but in the long run, it will never meet the appro- 
val of the people of N ow Haslet They require the honest 
utterance of opinion in their public teachers; they will not 
be put off with words that have lost their meaning, instead of 
the living expression of divine truth; and he who acts most 
powerfully on their minds by the force of ideas, who arouses 
them from the slumber of inveterate habit, who proclaims the 
dawning of a better day, and who shows in every tone and 
look, that he is in earnest with their soul, will be their chosen 
guide. He will engage in the work of an Evangelist for their 
benefit, and they will encourage him in its performance.” 

We have already given large extracts from the pamphlet 
before us; but, as few of our western readers will see it, we 
cannot but give a passage or two from Dr. CHannine’s 
“Charge,” which follows Mr. Ripley’s sermon. 


PREACHINGe 


“ Preach the perfection of God, that He may be loved, not 
with passion or selfish regards, but with enlightened, disinte- 
rested, ever-growing love. Preach the perfection of Christ. 
Strive to seize the true idea of his character, to penetrate the 
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mists with which the errors of ages have shrouded him, to see 
him in his simple majesty, to trace in his history the workings 
of his soul, the peculiarity of his love, the grandeur of his pur- 
pose. Be not anxious to settle his rank in the universe, but 
to comprehend the divinity of his spirit, that you may awa- 
ken towards him generous, puryfying affections. Preach the 
perfection to which man is called by Christianity. Preach 
the nobleness and beauty of human virtue. Believe in man 
as destined to!make progress without end. Help him to un- 
derstand his high calling as a Christian, and to see God work- 
ing within and around him for his perfection. These views 
might easily be extended, but these are sufficient to show you 
the grandeur of thought which belongs to your profession. 
Moral perfection is its beginning and end. How sublime 
and awakening the theme of the ministry! And yet reli- 
gion, in consequence of its being so familiar, and of its having 
been cramped so long in hnman creeds, shrinks in most minds 
into a small compass, and wears any form but that of gran- 
deur. You have seen in schools the solar system, with its 
majestic worlds, represented by circles of wire and balls of 
pith. In like manner, religion is dwarfed and degraded. 
Strive to think of it nobly, justly, vividly, and hold it forth 
as the sublimest reality. 
* * * * * * *% * * * 


“On moral subjects no study can avail us without Inward 
Experience. ‘To comprehend religion, you must be religious. 
A new revelation of truth is gained, by bringing the truth to 
bear on our own hearts and lives. Study the best books; 
but remember that no “tongue of men or angels,” no lan- 
guage of heaven or earth, can give you that intimate percep- 
tion of God, that faith in the invisible, which comes from in- 
ward purity, from likeness to the Divinity. There is a light, 
to which others are strangers, that visits the inward eye of the 
man who contends with evil in himself, and is true to his eon- 
victions of duty. This is the highest inspiration, surpassing 
that of prophets; for the ancient prophet comprehended but 
imperfectly the revelation with which he was charged, and 
some times shrunk from communicating it to the world. 
Chrstian truth willnever become your own, until something 
congenial with it is unfolded in your own soul. We learn the 
Divinity through a divine principle within ourselves. We 
learn the majesty and happiness of virtue by consciousness, 
by experience, by giving up all to virtue, and in no other way. 
Disinterested, impartial love is the perfection of the intellect as 
well as of the heart. Without it, thought is barren and su- 
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perficial, clinging to things narrow, selfish and earthly. This 
love gave being, unity, harmony to the universe, and is the only 
light m which the universe can be read. Preach from this high- 
est inspiration, and you will preach with power. Without this 
inward experience, intellect, imagination, passion, rhetoric, 
genius may dazzle, and be rapturously praised and admired, but 
they cannot reach the depths of the human soul. Watch then, 
over your own spiritual life; be what you preach; know by con- 
sciousness what youinculecate. Remember that the best pre- 
paration for enforcing any Christian virtue, is to bring it into 
vigorous action in your own breast. Let the thirst for per- 
fection grow up in you into a holy enthusiasm, and you will 
have taken the most effectual step towards perfecting them 
that hear you. 

“ Put confidence in the power of pure, unsophisticated truth. 
Do not disguise or distort it, or overlay it with ornaments or 
false colors, to make it more effectual. Bring it out in its na- 
tive shape and hues, and if possible, in noon-day brightness. 
Beware of ambiguous words, of cant, of vague abstractions, 
of new-fangled phrases, of ingenious subtleties. Especially 
exaggerate nothing for effect, that most common sin of the 
pulpit. Be willing to disappoint your hearers, to be unim- 
pressive, to seem cold, rather than to “o’erstep the modesty” 
of truth. In the long run, nothing is so strong as simplicity. 
Do no not, to be striking, dress up truth in paradoxes. Do 
not make it virtually falsehood, by throwing it out without 
just modification and restraint. Do not destroy its fair pro- 
portions by extravagance. Undoubtedly strong emotion of- 
ten breaks out in hyperboles. It cannot stop to weigh its 
words; and this free, old language of nature I do not mean 
to condemn; for this, even when most daring, is simple and 
intelligible. I would caution you not against nature, but 
against artificial processes, against distrust of simple truth, 
against straining for effect, against efforts to startle or dazzle 
the hearer, against the quackery which would pass off old 
thoughts for new, or common thoughts for more than they 
are worth, by means of involved or ambiguous phraseology. 
Prefer the true to the dazzling, the steady sun-light to the 
meteor. Truth is the power which is to conquer the world; 
and you cannot toil too much to give clear perceptions of it. 
I may seem to waste words on so plain a point; but I appre- 
hend that few ministers understand the importance of helping 
men to see religious truth distinctly. No truth, I fear, is so 
faintly apprehended. On the subject of religion most men 
walk in amist. The words of the Bible and of the preacher 
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convey to multitudes no definite import. Theology, bein 
generally taught without method, and as a matter of authority 
and before the mind can comprehend it, is too often the dark- 
est and most confused of all the subjects of thought. How 
little distinct comprehension is carried away by multitudes 
from our most important discourses. My brother, help men 
to see. Christianity was called Light, and you will be its 
worthy teacher only by being, like its first ministers, a “light 
of the world.” It is a common error, that to avoid dulness, 
the most unpardonable sin of the pulpit, the preacher can 
find more efiectual means than the clear expression of simple 
truth. Accordingly,some have recourse to crude novelties; 
some to mysticism, as if truth, to be imposing, must be en- 
throned in clouds; some to vehemence; some to strong ut- 
terance of feeling. Of course I would say nothing in dis- 
paragement of feeling; but lam satisfied there is no more ef- 
fectual security against dulness, than the unfolding of truth 
distinctly and vividly, so that the hearer can lay a strong 
hold on great principles, can take in a larger extent of thought, 
and can feel that he has a rock for faith and opinion to rest 
on. In the natural world it is Light that wakes us in the 
morning, and keeps us awake through the day; and I believe 
that to bring light into God’s house is one of the surest ways of 
driving slumber out of its walls. Let me add, that, to give 
at once clearness and interest to preaching, nothing is more 
necessary than that comprehensive wisdom, which discerns 
what is prominent and commanding in a subject, which seizes 
on its great points, its main features, and throws lesser mat- 
ters into the back ground, thus securing unity and of conse- 
quence distinctness of impression. Nothing is so dull asa 
dead level, as monotony, as want of relief and perspective, 
want of light and shade; and this is among the most com- 
mon causes of the dulness of the pulpit. 


STUDY. 


“ A minister must be a student; a patient, laborious student. 
There are those, indeed, who seem to think, that religious 
truth comes by inspiration; and it is certain, that light often 
flashes on the mind as from heaven. But inspiration does not 
visit the idle, passive mind. We receive it in the use and 
faithful use of our powers. Your parish must contain no 
harder laborer than yourself. To study is not to read, that 
we may know what others have thought; but to put forth the 
utmost strength of our faculties, for the acquisition of just, 
strong, living convictions of truth. It is to concentrate the 


iuind; to pierce beneath the apparent and particular, to the 
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real and permanent and universal; to grapple with difficulties; 
to separate false associations and accidental adjuncts from 
the truth. Study human nature and the divine. Study hu- 
man life, that you may penetrate through its mysteries and 
endless mutations to its one all-comprehending design. Study 
God’s works, that amidst their infinite agencies you may dis- 
cern the one power and spirit from which they all spring. 
Study especially the Holy Scriptures, the records of God’s 
successive revelations tothe humanrace. Strive to gain pro- 
found, generous, and fruitful conceptions of Christianity: to 
penetrate into the import of its records; to seize its distinc- 
tive character, and to rise above what was local, temporary, 
partial in Christ’s teaching, to his universal, all-comprehend- 
ing truth. ‘To gain this knowledge of Christianity, your first 
and chief resort will be, of conrse, to the New Testament; 
but remember, that there are dilliculties in the way of a just 
interpretation of this venerable record. Other books are left 
to act on our minds freely and without control, to exert on 
us their native, genuine influence; but such a host of inter- 
preters thrust themselves between the sacred volume and the 
reader, so many false associations of ideas with its phraseo- 
logy are formed from the cradle, and long familiarity has so 
hardened us to its most quickening passages, that it is more 
difficult to bring ourselves into near communication with a 
sacred writer, than with any other. ‘I'he student in theology 
must labor earnestly to escape the power of habit, and to re- 
ceive immediate impressions from the scriptures; and when 
by his efforts he is able to catch the spirit which had before 
lain hid beneath the letter; to feel a new power in words which 
had often fallen lifelessly on his ear; to place himself in the 
midst of the past, and thus to pierce into the heart of pas- 
sages, which he had been accustomed to interpret according 
to modern modes of thought; he ought to rejoice as in the 
acquisition of untold treasure, and to feel that he is arming 
himself with the most effectual weapons for his spiritual war- 
fare. 

*“ You will, of course, read other books beside the Bible; 
but beware lest these diminish your power. Perhaps in no 
department of literature are works of vigorous and original 
thought rarer than in theology. No profession is so over- 
whelmed with common-place, weak, worthless books, as ours. 
No text has been so obscured and oppressed by undiscerning 
commentators, as the Bible. In theology, as in all branches 
of knowledge, confine yourself very much to the works of 
men, who have written not from tradition or imitation, but 
from consciousness, experience, reflection and research; and 
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study these, that your own faculties may be roused toa kin- 
dred energy. Especially beware of giving yourself up to the 
popular literature of the day; which, however innocent or 
useful as an amusement, is the last nutriment to form a pow- 
erful mind, and which I fear is more pernicious to men of our 
profession than of any other.” 

« Regard your office as meant, not to perpetuate what ex- 
ists, but to introduce a higher condition of the church and the 
world. Christ was eminently the Reformer; and Reform is 
the spirit of the ministry. Without this spirit, our churches 
are painted sepulchres, and the preaching in them but sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. Comprehend the greatness 
of your spiritual function. You are entrusted witha truth, 
that is to create a new heaven and a new earth, to prostrate 
the abuses and corruptions of ages, to unite men by new ties 
to God and to one another, to revive the Divine Image in the 
human soul. Keep your mind in harmony with this great 
end. Let not pleasures, cares, honors, common example, or 
opinion, or any wordly interest, sever you from it. Cherish 
a living faith in a higher operation of Christianity, than is yet 
seen in any community or any Church. This faith is far from 
being universal, and for want of it the ministry is weak. But 
is there no ground for it? Is it an illusion? I know nota 
weightier question for a minister to answer. Other points of 
controversy will solicit your attention. But the greatest ques- 
tion which you have to determine is, Whether Christianity 
has done its work and spent its force, or whether a more re- 
generating manifestation of truth is not to be hoped? Whe- 
ther a new application of the Christian law to private and 
public life is not to be longed for, and prayed for, and confi- 
dently expected? Whether Christendom is not to wear ano- 
ther aspect! whether the idea of perfection, of disinterested 
virtue, which shone forth in the character of Jesus, is not to 
possess more livingly the human soul, and to be more and more 
realized in human life? Your answer to this question will de- 
cide very much, whether your ministry shall be a mechanical 
round, a name, a sleep, or be fraught with life and power. In 
answering it, do not consult with flesh and blood; but listen 
to the prophetic words of Jesus Christ; listen to the aspira- 
tions of your own soul; listen to that deep discontent with 
the present forms of Christianity, which is spreading in the 
community. which breaks out in murmurs now of scorn, now 
of grief, and which hungers and thirsts for a new coming of 
the kingdom of God.” 

_ ‘The other services by Mr. Oscoop and Mr. Hatt, are in a 
like spirit; but we have not room to speak of them. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1840. 


CAMP MEETING, 


During the present month 
our Methodist friends have 
held a large Camp Meeting 
about five miles from town.— 
Several of their most noted 
preachers, Mr. Durbin, Mr. 
Maffit, Mr. Bascom and others, 
were present, and were lis- 
tened to by immense multi- 
tudes day afterday. The ex- 
citement produced was very 
great, the conversions nume- 
rous, and much good we may 
hope and trust was done.— 
But was not much evil done 
also? This is a grave ques- 
tion, and which for ourselves 
we feel unable to answer.— 
But we would, with proper 
diffidence, ask of those who 
lead at such gatherings, why 
such are needed in a neighbor- 
hood where Churches are as 
common as in this vicinity?— 
In a new country Camp Meet- 
ings are needful; the true re- 
sult of the state of society: 
but are they among us? Are 
they not unnatural? forced?— 
mere contrivances for causing 
great excitement? an engine 
mighty, but unmanageable?— 


Do not thousands go to them 
as they go to horse-races, for 
amusement, mischief, and even 
debauchery? 

We are among those who, 
not belonging to the Metho- 
dist body, and even somewhat 
fearful that worldly ambition 
and love of spiritual power, 
may by degrees develope them- 
selves in that body, (as in any 
other so large, so connected, 
so energetic.) still deem the 
spirit of Methodism the near- 
est approach to a proper 
Christian spirit which 1s now 
to be found in any Church or 
sect. The spirit of Metho- 
dism, as seen in Mr. Durbin, 
Mr. Tomlinson, of Augusta, 
Mr. Hamline, of this city, and 
other preachers and crowds of 
laymen, mechanics, laborers 
and merchants, is a spirit of 
earnestness without extrava- 
gance,—a spirit of philanthro- 
py without excess,—a spirit of 
true learning without a devo- 
tion to mere learning. Among 
the Methodists we find rarer 
unions of piety, brotherly love, 
entire temperance, untiring in- 
dustry, and in short more of 
spiritual life, than among any 
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other body of Christians. Such 
is our faith. It is also our 
faith that the extravagances 
which followed Wesley’s re- 
form, are passing by; dimin- 
ishing, not increasing. 

Having so much of confi- 
dence in the Methodist spirit, 
we never witness the whirl- 
wind of that spirit without 
deep pain. The revivals ef- 
fected by Mr. ge in this 
city last winter, were of a 
character to 8 ig us doubt 
their permanence and use; but 
they were harmless, it seems 
to us, compared with such 
meetings as that just through. 
If it were possible, we wish 
there might be presented, on 
the one hand, the conversions, 
not to professions of Metho- 
dism, but to pure, upright, 
Christian lives,—the only true 
evidences of true spiritual con- 


versions; and on the other 
the number of young men 
and women, whose morals 


have been undermined—whose 
religious feelings have been 
roused to a high pitch only to 
sink lower than ever,or whose 
tastes have been so shocked 
as to make religion disgusting 
to them. We fear, were a 
balance struck, the result of 
such a Camp Meeting would 


startle the Methodists them- 
selves. 
One thing we know from 


experience, that no persons 
are so hope ‘less in a religious 
point of view, as those who 
have been led to profess reli- 
gion while under excitement, 
and then have backsliden— 
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They feel (and such a feeling 
is destructive of true faith) that 
they can at any time, by a 
new excitement, be drawn 
from the mire again: resting 
upon that hope, they live 
along, religious when trouble 
conten, irreligious and immo- 
ral when out of trouble. 

We hope and pray that the 
leaders of the Methodist body 
may labor only for the spirit- 
ual good of all whom they 
affect, and never, under self- 
deception, for the growth of 
Methodism. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We present below the sy- 
nopsis, promised long since, of 
these institutions in our city. 
It is taken from the annual re- 


port of the Trustees. 
The number of children entered at the 
several schools during the past year, has 


been + . - - - 5, 
Number retired, from removals 
and various other causes - ,793 


The number in daily attend- 
ance, - ° - - = 2,604 


The number of Teachers employed, 64 
The amount paid for tui- 


tion, - - - - $19,604.35 
The interest on building 


fund, equivalent to rents of 
school-houses, - - $3,307 91 


The other expenses, - 1,192 86 
The average cost of each pupil, $7 50 


In the Appendix to the An- 
nual Report, is a paper upon 
the subject of German Schools. 
The Legislature of the last 
winter passed a law, which, 
literally construed, would en- 
able every boy and girl in town 
to demand instructicn in Ger- 
man. Such a construction the 
Trustees deem in opposition to 
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the intention of the Legisla- 
ture; and therefore so construe 
the law as to assume to them- 
selves the power of establish- 
ing schools for the children of 
German parents, where the 
German and English lan- 
guages may be taught in such 
a manner as will enable the 
German children to attain, in 
the soonest possible time, an 
English Common Schoo) Edu- 
cation. To this, it is under- 
stood the Germans object: 
they wish their children to 
study German thoroughly, to 
retain it as a language 
the country, and not to be 
made Anglo-Americans in their 
speech. 

We trust the Board will re- 
tain their stand on this sub- 


ject. To introduce German, 
as a common and _ lasting 


tongue among us, would be, 
as we believe,to introduce a 
source of division, disunion, 
and constant trouble, where 
union is now most needed. 





** Chicago, (Ill.) August 10th. 

“My Dear Broruer 
“] write a few lines for the 
Monthly Record, to communi- 
cate a little information which 
I have picked up in my trav- 
els during the last two months. 
I left Louisville June 16th, on 
the New-York. Ata church 
meeting on the Saturday night 
previous, the Louisville c hurch 
adopted a Constitution, by 
which it obtained for the first 
time, a regular organization. | 
consider something of this sort 
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very essential to the religious 
prosperity ofa society. After 
leaving you at Cincinnati, we 
got slowly on, the river being 
low and the weatherhot. You 
saw in the newspapers an ac- 
count of the boat’s company 
being poisoned. We had great 
reason for gratitude at our es- 
cape from this diabolical at- 
tempt. On the passage I stu- 
died again the Epistle to the 
Romans, and was particularly 
struck with the Demosthenic 
compactness of its style. This 
Epistle is the foundation of 
the theology of the Western 
Church, as the rospel of John 
is of the Eastern. At Wheel- 
ing I saw some Unitarian 
friends, who are anxious for 
preaching—but I could not 
stop with them, but took the 
stage to Pittsburgh, through 
Washington county, one of 
the richest and most beautiful 
districts of Pennsylvania.— 
From Pittsburgh 1 went to 
Meadville, where I found that 
the society, under the pastoral 
care of Brother Emmons, was 
in a flourishing conditiiak.es 
There seemed to be an inquir- 
ing spirit prevailing m the 
community, and a desire to 
listen to our doctrines. I 
thought it would do no harm 
to gratify it, and accordingly 
preached a number of discour- 
ses, stating and defending the 
views of Unitarians, which 
were attended by good sized 
audiences. In this way I 
preached fourteen sermons ‘du- 
ring the twenty-six days which 
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I passed in Meadville. After 
this I left Meadville, and took 
the good steamer Butfalo, at 
Erie, for Chicago. It not be- 
ing my purpose to describe 
natural scenery, I shall say no- 
thing of Mackinaw nor the 
great lakes. Wereached Chi- 
cago in safety in five days. I 
found that the Unitarian soci- 
ety here have had no preach- 
ing since Mr. Harrington left 
for the east. They were very 
glad to meet once more, 
though they have nothing but 
a Hall to assemble in. F'ind- 
ing that the doctrinal lectures 
had done good in Meadville, I 
determined to try the same 
course in Chicago; and we 
have had large and increasing 
audiences. Last night the 
Hall was quite full. I have 
preached eleven sermons dur- 
ing the sixteen days I have 
spent in Chicago and its vici- 
nity. Twoof these, however, 
were delivered at Geneva, on 
Fox river, about forty miles 
distant, where there is a small 
Unitarian society, who enjoy 
the labors of Mr. Walworth, 
a Christian preacher of ability 
and a true spirit. I would be 
glad to have you send him the 
Messenger regularly. He pro- 
mises to try to get some sub- 
scribers.—It seems to me 
that Unitarians and Christians 
should unite together wherever 
they can do so. The coun- 
try on the Fox river is so very 
beautiful, that I am tempted 
to forego my resolution, and 
expatiate on its advantages.— 
Beautiful, high and rolling prai- 
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ries, covered with rich and 
soft grass, amid which the full- 
fed cattle are lazily mumbling 
their food—groves and clumps 
and oak openings, scattered 
here and there in most pictur- 
esque variety,—swift streams, 
running over gravelly bottoms, 
—plenty of game, both grouse 
and deer, and large bass and 
pike in the lakes and rivers— 
natural roads, running smooth- 
ly over prairies and winding 
under the trees, where no tan- 
gled undergrowth nor black- 
ened stumps distort or mar 
the beauty of the scene—little 
villages, neat, painted white, 
sprinkled along here and there; 
and heavy harvests of yellow 
grain, waving wide over the 
broad plains: all this gives 
even the feeling of being in an 
old settled country; and we 
are astonished to learn that 
Jive years ago, not a white 
man’s cabin sent up its smoke 
over the whole district, now 
filled full with the industrious 
farmers of New-England and 
New-York, and that even now 
the land has not been in mar- 
ket, so that the occupants of 
whole towns are in fact squat- 
ters. But our idea of squatters 
is very much changed when 
we see such a people as this, in- 
dustrious, intelligent and re- 
fined.—We learn in Chicago 
that Mr. Harrington has re- 
ceived $1,100 in New-Eng- 
land for a church, and expects 
to make it $1,500. They have 
collected here in two days 
over $1,000, and confidently 
expect $1,500. Jo Bo Ce” 





